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Chronicle 


Home News.—President Wilson took his public oath 
of office March 5, as the first Democratic President to 
succeed himself since Andrew Jackson. In his in- 

President’s augural address he briefly referred 
Inaugural Address: to the record of the last four years 

Congress and then dwelt exclusively upon the 
country’s crisis with regard to the world war. “We 
are provincials no longer” was the keynote of his ad- 
dress. The great things that remain to be done must 
be done with the world for a stage. “‘ There can be no 
turning back. - Our own fortunes as a nation are in- 
volved, whether we would have it so or not.” Armed 
neutrality was the first step upon which he was deter- 
mined, but he forecast the possibility of being drawn into 
“a more immediate association with the great struggle 
itself.” The following are the basic international prin- 
ciples to which he pledged himself: 


That all nations are equally interested in the peace of the 
world and in the political stability of free people, and equally 
responsible for its maintenance. That the essential principle of 
peace is the actual equality of nations in all matters of right or 
privilege. That peace cannot securely or justly rest upon an 
armed balance of power. That governments derive all their 
just powers from the consent of the governed and that no other 
powers should be supported by the common thought, purpose 
or power of the family of nations. That the seas should be 
equally free and safe for the use of all peoples, under rules set 
up by common agreement and consent, and that, so far as prac- 
ticable, they should be accessible to all upon equal terms. That 
national armaments should be limited to the necessities of na- 
tional order and domestic safety. That the community of in- 
terest and power upon which peace must henceforth depend 
imposes upon each nation the duty of seeing to it that all in- 
fluences proceeding from its own citizens meant to encourage 
or assist revolution in other States should be sternly and ef- 
fectually suppressed and prevented. 


The President’s armed-neutrality measure was de- 
feated in the closing hours of the Sixty-Fourth Con- 
gress by twelve Senators who prevented the bill from 
reaching a vote. “A little group of wilful men,” said 
the President in his statement, “ representing no opin- 
ion but their own, have rendered the great Government 
of the United States helpless and contemptible.”” These 
words were bitterly criticized even by Senators who 
had stood by the Administration, but on March 8 a 
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cloture rule was adopted, by a vote of seventy-six to 
three, making possible the limitation of debate. Al- 
though appropriations amounting to $511,380,000 were 
killed, yet the total appropriation passed during the last 
session of the Congress was $1,352,000,000, of which 
$535,000,000 was included in the Navy bill. An extra 
session of Congress has been called by the President for 
April 16. 


The War.—In the Champagne district the French have 
recaptured the ground recently taken by the Germans be- 
tween Butte de Mesnil and Maisons de Champagne. The 
gain represents an advance of about 
a half a mile on a front of about a 
mile. In the Verdun sector the Ger- 
mans have stormed some positions near Cauriéres. In the 
Trentino the Austrians have had some success near 
Asiago, and in Moldavia the Central Powers have occu- 
pied the Magyaros Heights northwest of Ocna. 

The principal theater of fighting during the past week 
has been the East. Everywhere the Turks have met with 
defeat. Leaving Asisiyan in their retreat from Kut-el- 
Amara, they endeavored to make a stand at Lajj, but 
were soon forced to evacuate it. They did not make even 
a pretense of defending Ctesiphon, which the British 
occupied without a struggle. Passing through Bawi, 
which they abandoned to the British, they finally reorgan- 
ized their forces at the confluence of the Tigris and Diala 
rivers, where for three days they offered vigorous resist- 
ance about six miles south of Bagdad. The city, however, 
could not be defended and fell into the hands of the 
British. In Persia the Russians have followed up their 
victory at Hamadan and are forcing the Turks towards 
the Mesopotamia border. Already they have taken the 
Asadabad Mountain and the town of Kangaver. In 
Palestine the British, having driven the Turks from the 
Sinai Peninsula, are pressing forward in a northerly 
direction towards Bethlehem and Jerusalem. They have 
reached El Chalil, about fifteen miles south of the Holy 
City. In Armenia the Russians have resumed the offen- 
sive between Sivas and Erzingan. 

During the week the air has been somewhat clearer in 
the matter of our controversy with Germany. The 
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Yarrowdale sailors have been released from the deten- 


tion camp in Germany and are on . 


The President’s 


nee their way home. The President has 
Decision 


arrived at the conclusion that he has 
power to arm American merchant ships independently 
of the authorization of Congress, and he has accordingly 
issued orders for equipping American steamers with guns 
and furnishing them with United States gunners. The 
navy yards will provide defensive armament to ship- 
owners on application. As a further precaution the 
Secretary of the Navy has requested the American press 
to omit all notices of the sailing of ships from American 


ports. 


Cuba.—The rebel leader, ex-President General José 
Miguel Gomez, his entire staff, and over 200 others were 
captured by Government troops on-March 7. This is the 
heaviest blow suffered by the insur- 
gents since the beginning of their re- 
volt against the Government of Presi- 
dent Menocal. From the dispatches received by the 
President from Colonel Collazo, commanding Govern- 
ment forces, the defeat of Gomez was complete in every 
way. Reports of the battle, which took place at Pla- 
cetas, state that over a hundred men were killed, and 
that of the 1,000 men whom Gomez had under his com- 
mand, more than 300 were taken prisoners. About 
this time, Colonel Betancourt, commanding the Govern- 
ment forces before Santiago, informed President Meno- 
cal that civilians, armed by the rebel bands, sent 
him a commission offering to lay down their arms and 
deliver the city over to him, in order to take advantage 
of President Menocal’s offer of amnesty to all rebels sur- 
rendering within, ten days. 

The Cuban Senate has passed the House bill giving 
the President the authority to suspend the constitutional 
guarantees. But it is now authoritatively stated that, 
owing to the capture of Gomez and other leaders of the 
rebellion, the President will not be obliged to use the 
authority thus vested in him. In an interview given on 
March 10 to the foreign correspondents at the capital, 
the President is reported to have said that, if Gomez is 
convicted by the regular tribunals before which he is to 
be tried, the President will not interfere with the sen- 
tence imposed. He declared also that Cuba was a bad 
place for foreign intrigue against the United States. 
He would make no statement with regard to the policy 
of the Administration for the next four years. Elec- 
tions will he held, he said, in Oriente Province when 
peace is restored. He expressed the belief that this was 
Cuba’s last rebellion, and spoke of his great friendship 
and admiration for the United States and President 
Wilson. 

The papers found on Gomez have not all been ex- 
amined, but thus far no evidence has been discovered 
indicating that any foreign influences were at work in 
fomenting the rebellion. 


The Revolt 
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Great Britain—On March 10, Mrs. Alice Wheeldon, 
Alfred Mason and his wife, daughter of Mrs. Wheeldon, 
were found guilty of conspiracy to murder the Premier 
and Mr. Arthur Henderson, mem- 
ber of the War Council. Mrs. 
Wheeldon was sentenced to ten, 
Mason to seven, and his wife to five years’ penal servi- 
tude. A sensational feature was injected into the trial 
when the attorney for the defendants, a Mohammedan, 
suggested that the prisoners be allowed “a trial by or- 
deal.” By permission of the presiding justice, Mrs. 
Emmeline Pankhurst was allowed to controvert the 
statement that the “ suffragettes” had spent several thou- 
sand dollars in an effort to poison the Premier. “ The 
Woman’s Social and Political Union,” said Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, “ regards the Premier’s life of the greatest value 
in the present crisis, and its members would take great 
risks to protect it from danger.” 

Politicians announce that the Premier must soon face 
a critical period in his administration. The food prob- 
lem is pressing, and opinions are divided as to the ad- 

visability of publishing the report on 

— ae — the Dardanelles campaign. Mr. As- 

quith, it is said, will ask the Premier 
that the evidence be made public and that a date for a 
debate on it be set. The supporters of the Premier will 
urge the publication of the report, which lays much of 
the blame upon the late Lord Kitchener, on the ground 
that it will prevent a repetition of former blunders. The 
debate, if allowed, is almost certain to develop an acute 
political situation. The Assistant Food Controller, Mr. 
Charles Bathurst, has stated that the Government will 
shortly extend its regulations to include butter, cheese, 
bread and milk. ‘“ At this moment,” he is reported as 
saying, “ England is far and away the strongest coun- 
try, economically, in Europe, yet the war might be lost 
and an ignoble peace concluded by the Allies through 
lack of money and food.” 


The End of a 
Conspiracy 


Ireland——The Home Rule debate in the House of 
Commons, March 7, came to a dramatic ending. The 
Irish Nationalists, declining to continue a discussion 

which John Redmond declared “ fu- 
The Home tile and worthless,” left the House in 
Rule Debate 
a body to take counsel together as to 
their future policy in the face of the grave situation 
facing Home Rule. This decision took the House by 
surprise and caused the Premier evident dismay. 

Mr. Wardle, a prominent Laborite member, declared 
that his party would support the Irish Party, an an- 
nouncement that made the situation appreciably worse 
for the Premier. Lloyd George rose a second time to 
explain his views. He asserted that Mr. Redmond had 
misrepresented him, that he had made a specific proposal 
to give Home Rule to such parts of Ireland as wanted 
it, and in no circumstances to give it to any other, and 
offered either to have the details worked out by a com- 
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mission, or to refer them to the Colonial Premiers as 
had been suggested by Mr. Asquith. With the excep- 
tion of the last part, this was merely a repetition of a 
plan already rejected by Mr. John Redmond. 

The Premier in his speech had taken the stand that 
no section of Irishmen could be coerced into accepting 
Home Rule, and defended himself by statements to the 
same effect made since the war began by other Minis- 
ters. His words seemed to give fresh sanction to the 
Orange hostility and to justify their threats of rebellion. 
They were warmly cheered by the Orange members. 
The rest of the House, however, including the English 
Unionists, heartily cheered the appeal of the Irish lead- 
er’s brother, Captain William Redmond, who in second- 
ing the Irish motion which had been brought in by Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, appealed for oblivion of the past, for 
unity among Irishmen in the patriotic duty of working 
out on Irish soil the destinies of their common country 
as a contented and loyal part of the Empire. In spite of 
the welcome given to this speech, it soon became evident 
that the Premier had fallen under the control and guid- 
ance of Carson and his Unionist Cabinet colleagues. 

Mr. John Redmond’s refusal of the proposition for the 
permanent partition of Ireland was definite. He agreed 
with Mr. Asquith that the present situation of Ireland 
is serious. He said that the policy of the late Govern- 
ment, and still more of the present Government, in re- 
gard to Home Rule has been to play into the hands of 
men in Ireland who want to destroy a constitutional 
movement and to substitute revolution. “ As to coercing 
so-called loyal minorities,” he asked, “ What was done in 
Canada in like conditions,” and in South Africa? ‘ What 
will America say?” he added, a question warmly cheered 
by the Nationalists, and a large number of Liberals 
and Radicals. He also asked what the Irish regiments 
at the front would think of Mr. Lloyd George’s refusal. 
In referring to his own spontaneous pledge of Ireland’s 
support to the Empire on the day war was declared, Mr. 
Redmond said : 

No worse lesson could ever be taught the Irish people than 
that their leader, when he risked his whole position for the sake 
of the Empire in a moment of supreme crisis had in return 
been let down and betrayed by the British Ministers. The Gov- 
ernment’s policy as enunciated by the Premier means strength 
to the revolutionary movement in Ireland. I warn the Gov- 
ernment that if the result of that policy is to destroy the con- 
stitutional movement in Ireland you can only govern her by the 
naked sword. 

He concluded by appealing to his followers to adopt 
the only course consistent with their self-respect and 
follow him in refusing to continue a discussion on the 
basis on which it had been placed by the Prime Minis- 
ter’s declaration of policy. 

A manifesto issued by the Irish Party says that the 
constitutional movement may yet be saved, but only by 
the active assistance of all level-headed Nationalists in 
Ireland and especially of the millions of Irish in the 
dominions and the United States. The manifesto de- 
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clares that the attitude adopted by Lloyd George shows 
an entire change of position on the Ulster question and 
Home Rule generally and is a breach of faith with the 
Irish Party and the Irish nation. The Nationalists de- 
termined to send the protest to President Wilson and 
the Premiers of the British dominions. Three of the 
most striking paragraphs of the manifesto are these: 


The Premier in his speech yesterday in the debate on Home 
Rule took up a proposition which, if adhered to, would involve 
denial of self-government to Ireland forever. He laid down 
the principle that the small minority in northeast Ulster should 
have the veto, so long as they chose to exercise it, of self-gov- 
ernment for united Ireland. That is a proposition to which 
representatives of Ireland can never assent. 

He asserted that he had never changed his position on the 
so-called coercion of Ulster. That is not true. He was a 
party to the drafting of the original Home Rule bill which ap- 
plied to all Ireland. He was a party to the rejection, in two 
successive sessions, in the face of a most vigorous protest from 
representatives of northeast Ulster, of amendments to exclude 
Ulster, and, when under pressure of threatened rebellion he 
and the Government of which he was a member weakly yielded 
to the threats of rebelfion hurled at them by Sir Edward Car- 
son, present First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Government of that day, through the present Prime Min- 
ister, appealed to us to consent to the concession of county op- 
tion for a strictly limited period. We agreed, on the pledge 
repeatedly given by Mr. Lloyd George, on his own behalf and 
on behalf of the Government, that if we consented to this con- 
cession, we should never be asked for any further concessions 
and that the Government would undertake to see the settlement 
through at any cost. How, then, can Premier Lloyd George 
say that he never changed his attitude on the question of UI- 
ster? 

On March 8, Andrew Bonar Law, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and member of the British Council, told the 
members of the House of Commons that he saw no ad- 


vantage in giving facilities for a resumption of the Irish 
debate. 


- Japan.—Dr. Ukita, one of Japan’s intellectuals, 
caused a flurry in diplomatic circles early last week 
by the publication in his magazine, Taiyo (the Sun), 
of a remarkably frank paper on 
Japan’s relations with China. He 
writes: 


The reason why China has hitherto been unable to trust Japan 
is because the Chinese could not understand the exact meaning 
of the principle of preserving the integrity of China advocated 
by this country. Japan’s policy toward China has been very 
unstable since the first revolution in 1912. It is true that she 
has occasionally declared to the world her advocacy of the prin- 
ciple of preserving China’s integrity, but her actions have not 
been in strict accord with her avowals. There were, indeed, 
circumstances that justified the suspicions entertained by the 
Chinese that Japan instigated the dissension between the North 
and South, and that she was secretly working for a partition 
of China. 

It was the Japanese who always acted in a manner derog- 
atory to the promotion of Sino-Japanese friendship, the im- 
portance of which they have so strenuously preached. The Jap- 
anese Government has invariably failed to foresee these blun- 
ders and to nip the evils in the bud, and it has been at great 
pains to make good the serious consequences of these mistakes. 


Dr. Ukita’s 
Admissions 
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Thus far, Japan has adopted toward China a diplomacy of 
gross inconsistency in preaching the necessity of Sino-Japanese 
friendship and at the same time destroying all that China hoped 
for. Who will ever regard it as a true manifestation of love 
to kiss the left cheek and slap the right? Hitherto Japan’s 
diplomacy vis-a-vis China has been running counter to a canon 
of bushide, namely bullying the weak. It would be a diplo- 
matic miracle if Sino-Japanese friendship were to result from 
such a line of diplomacy. 

The best way to establish the desired intimacy between Japan 
and China is for the Japanese to formulate the guiding prin- 
toward China, instead of grumbling 
When 
once this guiding principle is established, it is most important 
that it should be adhered to firmly and unflinchingly. 


ciple of their diplomacy 
about the attitude assumed by the Chinese toward them. 


In conclusion, -Dr. Ukita said that if the Japanese are 
to maintain a true friendship with China they must “ pos- 
sess two mighty convictions”: the first is confidence in 
their power to keep, single-handed, the peace of East 
Asia, and the second is the conviction that with the help 
of Japan it is impossible for China “to be conquered 


by any alien nation.” 


The Philippines.—There is a steady effort in some 
quarters to uproot the Catholic Faith from the heart of 
The “ Divorce bill” passed the Senate 

some time ago, twelve members of 

that body voting in favor of the 

measure and two against it; one 
present did not vote and seven absented themselves. 
The bill by this time has been carried to the House, 
where, however, it was expected to meet with great 
opposition. One champion of the present measure, as 
already noted in America, was the President of the Sen- 
ate, Manuel Quezon, who time and again has gone out 
of his way to attack the Church and its institutions. 
One of his latest exhibitions of bigotry, according to the 
Boletin Catolico of Cebu, was a discourse pronounced 
by him in the Opera House, Manila, on the occasion of 
the festivities held in honor of the Filipino patriot, Rizal. 
The speech, says the Filipino journal, was not a song of 
praise in honor of Rizal, but a gross insult to Spain, an 
irrational and sectarian philippic against the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities and the Church in the Philippines. 

In the peroration of his speech Senor Quezon assailed 
what he called the meddling of the Church in affairs of 
State and adduced as a proof of his assertion, the pro- 
tests issued by the ecclesiastical authorities against the 
divorce bill. The Boletin reminds the President of the 
Senate that there can be no meddling and interference 
in the case mentioned by him. For “absolute divorce,” 
of which there is question in the bill, attacks one of the 
fundamental dogmas of the Catholic Church, and the 
tishops and clergy used their inalienable rights of pro- 
testing against attacks on dogmas of which they were 
the guardians. 

Further light is thrown on another phase of this sub- 
ject by a statement of the Manila Daily Bulletin, to the 
effect that Abad Santos was to introduce a resolution in 


the Filipinos. 


An Outbreak of 
Bigotry 
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the House of Representatives authorizing the Speaker to 
name a committee of ten members who are to hold an 
investigation and gather all the available data as to the 
extent to which the religious bodies in the Philippines 
have been interfering in matters of State, in order to 
take such measures as the gravity of the situation re- 
quires. The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States has wisely pro- 
vided in the act passed on July Ist, 1902, that in the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands there shall be a complete sepa- 
ration of Church and State; and 

Whereas, this same Congress of the United States has reit- 
erated anew in a clearer and more express manner in the Jones 
law this doctrine of the complete separation of Church and 
State; and 

Whereas, the philosophy of history reveals with the irresist- 
ible force of facts and with inexorable logic that the interven- 
tion of the Church in affairs of State has always been detri- 
mental to the nations, and more detrimental and fatal to this 
country in the past; and 

Whereas, the discussion of the divorce bill now pending be- 
fore the legislature, and in other more aggravated instances, 
denounced by the President of the Philippine Senate, have re- 
vealed that by their sinister influence, the Church and certain 
corporations or religious bodies had intended to intervene, and 
in fact, did intervene in our political and civil matters; and 

Whereas, if such detrimental intervention is not curbed in 
time, it will succeed in undermining and destroying the foun- 
dation of the liberty of our institutions and the popular sov- 
ereignty founded on liberty, justice, and fraternity; and 

Whereas, the separation of the Church and State is the most 
fundamental and necessary doctrine introduced by the present 
sovereignty to safeguard our liberty, and consequently it should 
be guarded and defended with the utmost vigilance against any 
attacks openly or insidiously of which it may be the object; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the House of Representatives hereby authorizes 
the Speaker to name a committee of ten members for the pur- 
pose of investigating all cases of intervention by the Church, 
religious corporations or bodies, or by its members in public, 
political or civil matters, and to submit its report to the House 
during the first ten days of the next period of sessions. 


Needless to say, there has been no interference in 
politics by the clergy but Latin Masonry, infidelity, and 
bigotry are busy in the Philippines. American Catho- 
lics are being poorly rewarded for their heroic sacri- 
fices so generously made for the liberties of the Fili- 
pinos. 


Spain.—The work of the official Spanish Provisions 
Board has resulted in a number of royal orders regulat- 
ing the price of certain commodities of prime necessity. 
The maximum selling price of wheat 
in the district where produced is 
fixed at $2.95 for too pounds. The 
provincial boards are to ascertain the normal price of 
transportation in each province: by adding this to the 
price of the wheat at the place of origin as fixed by the 
central board, the selling price in each locality is fixed. 
The selling price of flour and bread is likewise deter- 
mined. 


Food Problem 
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The Progeny of New England Mothers 


GeorcE A. DyER 


ITAL statistics for the year 1913 indicate some 

\ portentous facts. They show that in every State 

in New England a large number of the native 
American mothers during that year failed to do their part 
towards the perpetuation of the human race. Whether 
this was the result of selfishness or love of pleasure or 
lack of moral courage is a matter of doubt, but there are 
clear indications pointing to the disparagement of the na- 
tive American stock. 

Take the State of Maine. Maine is supposedly a typi- 
cal American community. During the year under con- 
sideration, that is 1913, the register’s office of forty-seven 
towns showed not one marriage; in eighteen towns not 
one birth was recorded. In Aroostook, where the highest 
American birth rate is found, the percentage of still 
births reached its maximum. Throughout the county, 
there was only one town of importance, that is Houlton, 
in which the native American woman showed by birth 
and marriage records that she was holding her own; in 
the whole State only thirty-three towns and cities of any 
size were to be found in which native American women 
as a class proved that they were doing their duty. _ In 
two of these, Lewiston and Jay, foreign mothers had a 
far larger progeny than native mothers. In Ellsworth, 
Farmington, Bangor, Foxcroft, Richmond, Belfast, 
Dover, Rockland, Augusta and Gardiner, which are typi- 
cal American cities and towns, the birth rate was lower 
than the death rate. The population of these combined 
thirty-three towns and cities was only thirty-two per cent 
of the entire population of the State. Maine in 1913 had 
15,719 births and 1,534 infants died, and there were 689 
still births. In other words one infant died to every eight 
infants born that year. During the same year statistics 
showed one divorce to every six marriages contracted. 
The annual average of divorces per 100,000 population 
in the State is 112, the highest percentage of any State 
in the United States. 

In the large State of Connecticut, which is supposed to 
be preeminently American, the vital registration showed 
that in 1913 foreign mothers were the only safeguards of 
the State. The births recorded were, in a large propor- 
tion, Italian, and this was true of towns and cities, such 
as Hartford, Enfield, Windham, New Haven, Norwich, 
Stamford and Vernon. There was only one typically 
American city, Norwalk, where the American mother 
appeared to advantage; and only one town, Stonington. 
One praiseworthy fact, however, should be noted. In 
fifteen cities and towns in the State, where the foreign 
birth rate was highest in 1913, the American native 
mother was prominent as a factor in propagating the 


race, if large cities and towns are considered. But Con- 
necticut is the only State in New England where this is 
true. These cities and towns have a population of more 
than fifty per cent of the entire population of the Nut- 
meg State. 

The most alarming condition in 1913 was found in 
Massachusetts. In this State one can count on his fingers 
the towns and cities that are still normal as concerns 
births and marriages. They are the little town of Fal- 
mouth, at the base of Cape Cod; the little town of Oak 
Bluffs, in the middle of the State; Westfield and North- 
ampton in the western and Brookline and Woburn in the 
eastern part of the State. The cities of Cambridge, Haver- 
hill, Lawrence, Lynn, Boston, Chelsea, and Attleboro, al- 
though showing a higher birth rate for foreign mothers, 
at the same time show a correspondingly high rate for 
American mothers. Giving this fact due consideration, 
we find that in 1913 there were only fifteen towns and 
cities in Massachusetts, which is the most densely popu- 
lated State in New England, where the native American 
mother was normal. But the collective population of 
these cities and towns was only thirty-one per cent of the 
entire population of the State. 

The same conditions obtain in other States. There 
were only twelve typical American towns and cities of 
any importance in New Hampshire in 1913; and together 
they aggregated only twenty-five per cent of the entire 
population. Keene, Concord, Dover, Portsmouth, and 
Laconia were the only cities that could show a fair per- 
centage of births. Keene was seventy per cent American 
in births and marriages, the leading American town in 
New England in this respect. 

In Vermont there were only ten cities and towns of 
more than 5,000 population, which, judging from the 
vital registration, showed that they were typically Am- 
erican as regards the birth and marriage rate. And they 
constituted, in 1913, only twenty-four per cent of the en- 
tire population of the State. 

In Rhode Island, the vital registration report showed 
that there were 13,905 children born in 1913. Of these 
fifty-nine per cent were born of foreign mothers. And 
only forty per cent were accredited to native mothers. 
There were 236 illegitimate births, and American 
mothers figured in eighty-three per cent of these. In 
other words, there was one illegitimate birth to every 
fifty-nine births recorded. This condition is also re- 
flected in the marriages. In the year 1913, the total num- 
ber of marriages was 5,145. The larger number of these 
had American brides. During this same year, 582 
divorces were granted, and there were 390 more applica- 
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tions for divorce which were denied, making a total of 
972. The proportion of marriages and divorces, there- 
fore, was one divorce to every eight marriages. 

Figures do not lie. Here are amazing and alarming 
conditions shown in cold facts for 1913—a normal year. 
From these statistics there is but one conclusion—the na- 
tive stock of New England is disappearing. There is an 
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immediate need of moral and physical reformation, a 
word which should be cried from the housetops of every 
New England town and city today. In a very short time 
this part of the United States will be a foreign commu- 
nity, with all the towns and cities controlled by foreign- 
born citizens or their children. The handwriting is on 
the wall. 


Our Brethren Under the Southern Cross 


JaPHETH S. Joan, S.J. 


three neat volumes of the “ Panama Congress 
Christian Work in Latin America,” still redolent 
of fresh ink. They are something like a rich fabric into 
which a hand devoid of skill has woven a variety of 
threads of discordant colors, which mar and deform, 
yet do not wholly efface the beauty of the pattern. For 
you can see that the pattern was a beautiful one. 
Through the imaginings and disfigurements of the little 
ministers, you can still discern the outlines of a noble 
historical drama. Twenty countries struggling with 
tremendous odds rise in a few years from dependent 
colonies to free nations, then gradually adjust themselves 
to the checks and counter-checks that give stability to the 
delicate balance of popular government, bring in their 
contribution to the world’s work and the world’s thought, 
and, though betraying at times a youthful impulsiveness 
and lack of self-restraint, enter the twentieth century 
with the promise of a healthy and vigorous manhood. 
Mingled with these great facts, you find the sickly 
fancies of the ministers met in conclave for a devout 
and Christian investigation into Catholic South America. 
The reverend gentlemen jumble together with their own 
assertions such treasures of generally accurate informa- 
tion as are found scattered through the volumes of the 
Washington bureaus, the “ Pan-American Union,” the 
British “ South American Series,” the “ Statesman’s 
Year Book,” and of the publications of the several Latin- 
American Governments. The result is a wonderful 
hodge-podge. You never know what the next mouthful 
is going to taste like. Children swarm in the homes and 
streets of Latin-American cities, yet, say the ministers, 
sexual immorality and venereal diseases are rampant; 
exports grow at a fabulous rate, cities are beautified, 
roads are opened, railways are built, yet the Latin Amer- 
icans revel in dirt and idleness; they had universities 
before we had schools, popular and higher education are 
advancing, yet these people are benighted; the ideas of 
the supernatural are fading away, yet the thought of the 
Saints in heaven, and of the Angels and of Mary is ever 
present in the mind of this inveterately superstitious 
people. 


‘ie leave a stange impression on you, these 


Such irreconcilable statements might be culled at will 
from fhe report of the Pan-Protestant Congress. One 
wonders how this bizarre arabesque will strike the North- 
American mind. Probably the prejudiced and the ignor- 
ant will swallow truth and error, facts and fancies indis- 
criminately ; men of thought and education will lay down 
the book with a feeling of disgust and with the certainty 
that the “ Panama Congress” has produced a report as 
historically unreliable as it is crudely offensive. It goes 
almost without saying, though, that these volumes will 
be considered by a large class of popular writers and 
lecturers as “the last word” on Latin-American coun- 
tries. More mud will be flung at our Catholic brethren 
and much of it will stick in the mind of our own people. 

Of coursé, neither you nor I would insinuate that the 
ministers have wilfully trifled with the truth. How are 
we then to account for this strange book? I think I have 
an explanation. Do you remember one John Lind of 
Mexican fame? He went to Mexico with a prejudiced 
mind; he associated there only with the nasty product 
of free-thought and socialistic ideas, Villistas and the 
like, for the well-born would have nothing to do with a 
vulgar parvenu who received refined ladies in his shirt- 
sleeves; he was snubbed unmercifully, his “ mission ” 
failed; he returned home and told a sickening story of 
Mexico which only President Wilson’s good-will could 
accept. Mr. Nelson O’Shaughnessy and his cultured wife 
were in Mexico at the same time. They went there with 
open minds and kind hearts. They were loved by every- 
body and féted everywhere; the common people liked 
them, the aristocracy prized their company; they made 
the best of an anomalous situation. Then Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy was suddenly called home. Prejudice, resentment, 
failure and the company of Mexico’s riff-raff soured 
Lind; a sympathetic frame of mind, the knowledge of 
high and low, the love of peon and high-born, made the 
O’Shaughnessys appreciate both the lights and shadows 
of Mexican life. They are delicately blended in Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy’s exquisite narrative. The charm of her 
candid story, often sadly tragic and deeply human always, 
kindles the reader’s sympathy and even affection for 
Mexico and the Mexicans. 
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The O’Shaughnesseys and John Lind, I take it, typify 
two classes of inquirers into Latin-American conditions. 
Educated gentlemen like Colonel Roosevelt, Secretary 
McAdoo, Mr. Knox, Mr. Root and even Viscount Bryce, 
in spite of the last writer’s occasional fits of bigotry and 
British snobbery, have qualified, yet genuine, praise for 
the peoples they have visited. Our Protestant missioners 
tour the same continent and see only degenerates. It de- 
pends greatly on the milieu in which one moves. 

When I was on the staff of the only Catholic paper in 
the Spanish language, in this country, the Las Vegas 
(New Mex.) Revista Catélica, I learned that our Protest- 
ant ministers fail in their mission as did John Lind. 
I surmised that they had allowed their tempers to be 
soured by chagrin and their judgments to be warped by 
. the unenvied intimacy of the only class of people which 
would ever go near them. My surmise has changed into 
firm conviction since I have had the good fortune of 
daily intercourse with South Americans, and especially 
since the editor of the Queen’s Work has placed in my 
hands every particle of correspondence—letters of Latin- 
American bishops, editors, priests, authors—and of 
printed material received in résponse to an appeal for 
first-hand information. The correspondents I refer to 
state very clearly that the North American Protestant 
missioners have come in contact only with the offscour- 
ings of Latin-American cities. Mrs. Maria Elisa Y. 
Moniz Aragao, for instance, a highly cultured lady of 
Bahia (Brazil) writes: “There is nothing strange in 
their [the Protestant ministers’] way of speaking. They 
are ‘sore.’ The popular opposition they have met with 
has disgruntled them. So far they have succeeded in 
swelling their little flock only with the most ignorant and 
the lowest elements of this Catholic country. Perhaps 
by these people, devoid of education and good breeding, 
they judge all of us.” And the Rev. Charles Stapp, a 
Baptist missioner in the same city, who, I believe, is at 
present somewhere in Texas, expressed his regret to a 
South-American friend of mine that his little church was 
frequented only by bare-footed negroes, “ hoboes ” and 
worse. What wonder that some few hundreds of such, 
lured by the material rewards in sight, should assume at 
least some external semblance of conforming to Protest- 
ant worship? Yet even this select company, the 


ministers themselves tell us, throng the Protestant tem-. 


ples with only 5,000 full communicants in Argentina and 
less than 50,000 in Brazil, a country of about 25,000,000 
people. ” 

The pity of it all is that many South Americans think 
that the little ministers give expression to the opinion of 
“the Colossus of the North,” as they sometimes call our 
country. La Prensa, La Naciin and other great dailies 
of Buenos Aires and elsewhere keep their readers well 
informed about the wild utterances of home-returning 
missioners. Distance lends importance to the pious tom- 
foolery of the Rev. So-and-So who goes about our coun- 
try playing Cassandra. And, as I have learned from a 
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very recent incident, the “ Pan-American Union,” the 
only international agency in this country which could do 
much to correct false impressions, does not take issue 
with the ministers, for fear, as the directors say, of being 
dragged into religious controversy. The Protestant mis- 
sioners on the other hand (Vol. iii, p. 60) claim to have 
received valuable assistance from that agency. The up- 
shot is the “irretrievable harm” Secretary McAdoo re- 
gretted in a letter to the “ New Orleans Association of 
Commerce.” Our trade pays the bill; our flag gains new 
enemies. I think that even some of the ministers might 
have a qualm of conscience if they read, in the collection 
of letters I have referred to above, such words as those of 
a venerable Catholic Archbishop in a South American 
country: “ The vile slanders of the Panama Conference 
will fan the fire of indignation which is smoldering 
hotter and hotter against your country and may some 
day burst into flame.” * 

But there is one thing which stabs the very heart of 
our southern brethren. They are told that we Catholics 
in the United States are ashamed of them, a lie which, 
using the word in the milder Latin sense, is simply dam- 
nable. I need not go far to prove that it is often repeated. 
To quote only one instance, I have at hand a letter of 
Dr. L. C. Barnes, Field Secretary of the “American 
Baptist Home Mission Society,” who on Nov. 20, 1916, 
was kind enough to inform me that “ many Roman Cath- 
olics going from the United States to Latin America 
after discovering conditions there [Italics mine] refuse 
to have anything to do with the ecclesiastical system 
which they find; it is in such painful contrast with that 
to which they are accustomed in the United States.” 

It may be mortifying to confess ignorance of our co- 
religionists almost at our very doors. But it is a fact 
that Latin Americans do not know us, and that we do 
not know them. Even such Latin Americans as come to 
our country to learn English or to get a professional 
education find their way in large numbers to secular 
colleges and universities and hardly come in touch with 
Catholics or Catholic institutions of learning, because 
we do not cater to them systematically. . 

Father McDonald, C.M., of St. Mary’s Mission, Bal- 
boa, Canal Zone, in a letter which I have had the pleasure 
of reading, emphasizes the untoward effects of this lack 
of interchange of thought and information and the ab- 
sence of co-operation. He was “ on the spot ” at the time 
of the “ Panama Congress ” and published two vigorous 
pamphlets against the “ Guerrilla Missioners,” as he calls 
them. He, if anybody, knows whereof he speaks. Per- 
haps some day a man with a constructive mind will rise 
among us and make this Catholic missioner’s aspira- 
tion a reality. Our country’s genius for material achieve- 
ment has united the two oceans. A well-planned and 
ably conducted press agency and educational agency 
might do much towards bringing into closer union and 
sympathy the Catholics of the two great American con- 
tinents. 
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High Prices in the Middle Ages 
Joseru Huss tern, S.J. 


RITING on the food problem in the New York 

American, Herbert Kaufman finds that if the 
regulation of mercantile transactions, the fixing of prices 
and profits, and the limiting of sales and purchases in the 
Middle Ages acted as a restraint upon competition, yet 
the cost of living was successfully kept proportionate to 
the community income. “ Manipulators had no chance 
to corner crops and create shortage in needables, as any 
citizen of this free and enlightened Republic may do at 
will.” 

In these few words the author has touched upon one of 
the most notable features of the gilds, the account taken 
by them of the rights of the consumer. Not only was 
adequate provision made for stri¢t food-inspection, fair 
prices, honest weights and measures, but even the possi- 
bility of a “corner” was absolutely removed. Thus to 
preserve intact the principle of brotherhood and to pre- 
vent excessive private purchases, merchant-gild statutes 

to which we shall here confine ourselves—obliged the 
buyer to share his larger purchases, at the original cost, 
with any gildsman who desired it. This desire, however, 
was to be manifested before the commodity had actually 
been delivered. The following two statutes of the South- 
ampton gild may be taken as typical: 


(24) Any one of the gild merchants shall share in all mer- 
chandise which another gildsman, or any other person shall buy, 
if he comes and demands part, and is on the spot where the 
merchandise is bought, so that he satisfy the seller and give se- 
curity for his own part. (61) If any one of the town buys a 
shipload of wine, or corn in the gross, and a burgess of the 
town desires to have a tun of wine, or two or three-quarters of 
corn for his own use, he shall have it at the price for which it 
was bought any time, while the purchased goods remain in the 
seller’s hands. 


The Scotch merchant gild of Berwick-upon-Tweed ac- 
quaints us with the definite limits set by it to such shar- 
ing, and with the amount of profit to be paid the pur- 
chaser if the sharing still remained obligatory, after the 
merchandise had been delivered. 

From this it must not be imagined that large quantities 
could be readily bought by any gildsman before others 
also had been given an opportunity to make a purchase 
upon the same terms. Shiploads or cartloads of articles 
brought into the city could not be sold except at a given 
place and at a definite time, if there was reason for such 
measures. The violation of these provisions was known 
as the crime of “ forestalling” the market, and was 
likely to end in a fine, besides the certain confiscation of 
the merchandise thus illegally procured. 

Strict limits were set to the purchase of raw material 
for manufacturing purposes, so that no tradesman might 
bring about even the semblance of a monopoly; thus all 
were given a chance to make an honest livelihood. Very 
often even the lending of money was carefully restricted 
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to preserve, as far as possible, a full equality of oppor- 
tunities for all gildsmen. Such regulations, it must be 
remembered, were not imposed by a paternalistic govern- 
ment, as Socialism would impose itself upon a nation, 
but were willingly accepted by the gildsmen as a body and 
through centuries carried into execution by their own 
officials. . 

Perhaps the greatest economic problem of our day, and 
of any day, is the elimination of the middleman wherever 
he is not reasonably needed. It is therefore exceedingly 
interesting to compare our own system with that put into 
operation by the. merchant gilds. Our own wasteful 
method is thus described in the American Review of 
Reviews: 

Agents or drummers go to the country to solicit the shipments 
for a particular dealer. He has heavy expense and usually a 
good salary. This comes out of the food. The produce is 
largely shipped in small lots at double the freight rates of car- 
load shipments. When it reaches the city the commission dealer 
often buys it for his own account, or for the account of some 
company in which he is interested. As a trustee of the pro- 
ducer he deals with himself. It then goes through the hands of 
several wholesalers and jobbers, frequently as many as seven in 
all, before it reaches the retailer. With it all is a duplication of 
cartage charges, first from the dock to the commission dealer, 
and,.then from one to another of the wholesalers and jobbers 
who speculate in it. When the housewife buys her supply she 
pays her portion of the accumulated cost of wastes, commissions, 
extravagance and profits. 


There are still other and very serious items of expense 
which could be mentioned. They all tend to discourage 
the producer and impoverish the consumer, since upon 
these two falls the burden even of the railroad trusts and 
the watering of stocks. Contrast with this senseless pro- 
cedure the following two statutes of the Southampton 
merchant gild which again are typical of many others 
that might be mentioned: 


(64) It is provided by common consent of the gild that no one 
shall sell any fresh fish, either in the market or street, but the 
person who has caught it in the water, or shall have brought it 
without Calshot. And those who bring fish in or about shall 
bring it all to the market at once; and if they conceal any part 
of the fish in their boat, they shall lose it all; and if the fisher- 
man deliver any part of the fish for sale by another than him- 
self; he shall lose all; and if any huxter woman buy fish to sell 
it again, she shall lose all. (68) Every person who brings 
bread in a cart to sell, shall sell that bread by his own hand and’ 
by no other; and if any such bread be put in the hand of others, 
it shall be lost 


Similarly the statutes of the Andover gild, drawn up 
in the year 1279, provided that no carpenter may buy 
timber in the town, with the purpose of selling it at a 
profit, under pain of losing his entire merchandise. 

The aid of the middleman, regratarius, who bought to 
sell at a profit, was not excluded, but was restricted to 
the utmost; a principle which can be applied as well in 
our day. Thus by the statutes of the last-mentioned gild 
no regratarius was permitted to buy chickens, eggs, 
capons, geese, meat and fish until the goodmen of the 
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town and country had made their purchases at first hand. 
If he violated the law, he was to fall into the inexorable 
custody of the bailiffs before the clock had struck six in 
the morning: Capietur in manus ballivorum ante 
primam. Nor could this law be circumvented, for it was 
furthermore enacted that no purchase could be made 
through another person. A special regulation is likewise 
preserved which prevents the making of large purchases 
in the vicinity of the town, before they reach the market. 
Thus all might enjoy the advantages of wholesale prices 
on the daily necessities of life. 

In determining such prices care was taken that those 
interested in any particular industry might not exercise 
an undue influence. Thus the Worcester merchant gild 
stresses the necessity of preventing the “great enquest ” 
which decided upon the price of ale, from being made up 
“to the half partye or more ”’ of brewers. Similarly two 
“ale conners of sadd and discrete persones ” were to be 
appointed on election day to test the ale’s quality. Even 
its quantity, as we find elsewhere, was restricted to pre- 
vent over-production. This law obtained in other in- 
dustries as well. 

In the first merchant-gild statute quoted in the present 
‘article an omission was made which shall now be 
supplied. It reads: ‘“ But no man who is not of the gild 
can or ought to claim share with a gildsman against his 
will.” Similar discrimination was elsewhere frequently 
exercised against strangers and other non-gildsmen. The 
charges made upon this score overlook the fact that in 


-burden of the little commonwealth. 
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the first place the merchant gilds were not, in their origin, 
exclusive organizations, though they were not immune 
against human failings, which manifested themselves 
particularly in the days of their decline. In the second 
place it is to be remembered that upon them fell the 
burden of taxation, royal levies, public improvements, 
works of charity and benevolence, and in fine the entire 
It was from the 
merchant gild and not from the town, that the king 
exacted the money requisitioned for governmental pur- 
poses. Non-gildsmen of the town shared in the general 
advantages procured them by the gild, but were free from 
all its responsibilities. 

Were our own more prosperous citizens, both capitalists 
and skilled laborers, to unite for the common good; were 
they to seek first and foremost to secure for all alike fair 
prices and the elimination of exorbitant profits and 
wages; were they to pay out of their own common ex- 
chequer our taxes and public expenses ; were they, finally, 
to take upon themselves the burden of our civic improve- 
ments and under the direction of the Church supplement 
her Religious Orders in carrying on the temporal works 
of mercy, like one great Vincentian brotherhood, then the 
ideal of the merchant gild at its highest perfection would 
be reestablished in our modern cities. But this is pos- 
sible only on condition that the Catholic Church herself 
should once more win for Christ the love and homage of 
all hearts in a lasting spiritual union of faith and good 
works. 


The Gentle Art of Reading Essays 


JosepH Francis WicKHAM, M.A. 


AVE you never in your walks about the city 
H stepped into a shop, attracted: by a legend on 
the show window reading “ Circulating 
Library—All the Latest Books of Fiction”? You 
may not have been looking for fiction; you had 
sufficient, no doubt, to last you a few weeks. You were 
simply wondering if the sub-title in the display window 
was explanatory of the main heading, or only one of its 
integral parts. It is not always safe for an innocent by- 
stander to judge from appearances. You never can tell, 
as Shakespeare’s most cleverly notorious rival believes. 
But you were sure that the girl behind the counter could. 
And she did. 

“No,” she probably replied to your query, with a wist- 
fully sympathetic smile, if, indeed, she did smile, “ we 
do not handle essays at all; unless,” she perhaps added, 
by way of conciliation, “there is a wide demand for a 
particular book.” 

So, you glanced at the shelves, not in condescension, 


for most of them required no deflection of the angle of 
vision. Probably your researches quickly led you to be- 
lieve that up to the present time there had been no very 
wide demand for the essay, for, the chances are, only a 
single book of that peculiar species presented its paper- 
labeled back to you from the shelf: a solitary figure 
communing in morbid melancholy amid the frolic and 
gayety of a hundred titles of light fiction. Perhaps there 
were two or three representatives, but what avails the 
meticulous truth? We are not painting a moral, but just 
telling an unadorned tale. 

Well, humanly speaking, one cannot blame the book- 
seller. If silly authors write silly novels for silly people, 
why should a man try to make his living, or rather hasten 
his dying, by endeavoring to sell or to rent clever essays 
by clever authors to silly people? The silly people will 
have none of them, and, by the way, why should they? 
Ceteris paribus, they should have intellectual solace, too. 
Your friend will tell you that there is no reason in the 
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world why you ought not walk a dozen miles at a 
stretch; you know from empirical erudition that there 
is a very sufficient reason. In like fashion a soul edu- 
cated to the lofty heights of a subtly obvious novel is 
not very happy on the hills of Parnassus. And there 
you are. 

Perhaps one should have no desire to be a propa- 
gandist; so many interesting people choose that means 


of being uninteresting that one should be provident of © 


one’s future. But we surely ought to be as keenly de- 
sirous that our friends be lovers of the essay as that 
they be lovers of golf, or horsemanship, or violin play- 
ing. And, of course, when they see the light, they will 
believe so, too. We are thinking, it goes without saying, 
of those that still sit in darkness. 

Now, it is sometimes no particular crime to sit in the 
dark provided one does not know the light. But to 
remain culpably in shadow-land, beguiling oneself with 
the sweet falsehood that the shaded habitat is daylight— 
that is the melancholy sin that deserves a Malebolge of 
Dantean creation. Forsooth, if we may return, every 
golf devotee knows that even a lowly ranking in the 
roster of the hundred best players means month after 
month of practice with driver and mashie and putter; 
every lover of the noble equestrian art knows that to be 
at home in the saddle is the result of constant riding; 
every artist who can evoke a heaven’s lullaby from the 
dexterity of fingers and bow knows that he wins his 
magic from the toiling of tireless hours. One learns 
golf by learning; one rides a horse by riding; one plays 
a violin by playing. There is no other way. So one 
learns to read by reading; and one learns to read essays 
by reading them. How easy it all is. Perhaps that is 
what makes it so hard. Or perhaps it is because there 
are other things simpler still. Reading novels, for ex- 
ample, is easier—sometimes. And novels are more enter- 
taining—sometimes. And a great many people are un- 
happy when they are not being entertained; perhaps, to 
be very, very sincere, almost all of us are. But some of 
us manage to get a tremendous amount of entertainment 


from reading essays, an intellectual exhilaration of an 


exceedingly high type. 

Today almost everyone reads, and reads much. The 
busiest man or woman reads more than the idlest; but 
the idlest reads something: compulsory education has 
achieved even that little fruitage. A not very extraordi- 
nary man will read a dozen newspapers between dawn 
and midnight. A convalescent patient accomplishes a 
novel in an astonishingly few hours. A friend of yours 
or mine will do much of Booth Tarkington’s “ Seven- 
teen ” while waiting for a sales-girl to sell him a pair of 
gloves, and then not think a great deal of his prowess in 
mathematics. But for all that, whether a man’s a man 
or not, we who have cultivated a sincere taste for reading 
essays cannot believe an individual to be truly literary in 
his tastes unless he can tell us that he takes a genuine 
enjoyment in the essay. He cannot be considered a true 
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critic of the world until with a quiet and steady outlook 
upon life he can look above and beyond the passing phase 
of life’s expression, and correlate the tiny bits that 
seem so independent, and organize the fragmentary 
morsels into something of larger scale. When he can 
achieve this end, it will not be necessary to inquire if he 
enjoys the essay; he will be making the inquiry of us. 
And some fine day he will come to us and give us a 
selection of his favorites, not all of his favorites, of 
course, but just a few that he likes, and wonders if we 
like too. Perhaps the list, in some respects, will re- 
semble this: 

Bacon’s “ Of Truth”; Steele’s “On Conversation ”; 
Addison’s “ On Cheerfulness ”; Johnson’s “ The Misery 
of a Modish Lady in the Country”; Goldsmith’s “A 
Visit to a London Silk Merchant”; Lamb’s “ Old 
China”; John Brown’s “ Jeems the Door-Keeper ”; 
Leigh Hunt’s “ Shaking Hands”; Hazlitt’s “On the 
Feeling of Immortaiity in Youth”; Thackeray’s “On 
Being Found Out”; Dickens’s “ Night Walks ”; Leslie 
Stephen’s “ The Regrets of a Mountaineer”; Steven- 
son’s “ An Apology for Idlers”; Arthur Helps’s “ On 
the Art of Living with Others”; Augustine Birrell’s 
“ Book-buying ” ; Andrew Lang’s “ Letter to Q. Horatius 
Flaccus”; Jerome K. Jerome’s “On Being in Love”; 
Kenneth Grahame’s “ The Romance of the Road”; Aus- 
tin Dobson’s “ Steele’s Letters”; Father Joseph Far- 
rell’s “ About Money ”; Stephen Gwynne’s “ The Sense 
of Humor”; Alice Meynell’s “ Have Patience, Little 
Saint”; Canon Sheehan’s “ Summer”; E. V. Lucas’s 
“ Foot-paths and Walking-sticks”; Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s “ Concerning Fairy Tales”; A. C. Benson’s 
“ The Point of View ”; Hilaire Belloc’s “ On Coming to 
an End”; Max Beerbohm’s “ The House of Commons 
Manner”; Richard Middleton’s “ On Editors”; John 
Ayscough’s “King’s Servants” ; John Galsworthy’s “That 
Old-Time Place”; Washington Irving’s “ The Mutabil- 
ity of Literature”; Lowell’s “ A Good Word for Win- 
ter’; Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” (selections) ; Thoreau’s “ Solitude ”; 
Donald G. Mitchell’s “ Dreams of Boyhood”; George 
William Curtis’s “ Brains and Brawn”; Charles Dudley 
Warner’s “Christmas”; Louise Imogen Guiney’s 
“Trish”; John Burroughs’s “ Among the Wild Flow- 
ers”; Hamilton Wright Mabie’s “ The Open Window ” ; 
Samuel M. Crowthers’ “The Honorable Points of 
Ignorance”; Henry Van Dyke’s “ The School of Life ” ; 
Agnes Repplier’s “The Luxury of Conversation ”; 
William Dean Howells’s “The Bookcase at Home”; 
Thomas Nelson Page’s “ Social Life in Old Virginia” ; 
Woodrow Wilson’s “The. Author Himself”; Bliss 
Perry’s “The Life of a College Professor”; James 
Huneker’s “ The Pathos of Distance”; John H. Finley’s 
“ The Tele-Victorian Age ”; E. S. Martin’s “ Too Much 
Success”; Richard Burton’s “ An Epigram’s Value”; 
Frank Moore Colby’s “ Books We Haven’t Read”; 
Stephen Leacock’s “ How to be a Doctor.” 
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That is one list; perhaps another list would read more 
like this: De Quincey’s “The Revolt of a Tartar 
Tribe”; Macaulay’s “Samuel Johnson”; Carlyle’s 
“Burns”; Hazlitt’s “My First Acquaintance with 
Poets”; Matthew Arnold’s “ Sweetness and Light”; 
Ruskin’s “ Sesame and Lilies ” ; Newman’s “ The Roman 
Catholic Church (from the “ Apologia”); Herbert 
Spencer’s “ The Morals of Trade”; Huxley’s “ Science 
and Art in Relation to Education”; Walter Pater’s 
“Charles Lamb”; W. E. Henley’s “ Boswell”; John 
‘ Morley’s “ Wordsworth”; Ernest Dowden’s “ George 
Eliot”; Edmund Gosse’s “Robert Louis Stevenson ” ; 
Cardinal Gasquet’s ‘“‘ The Monastic Scriptorium ”; Janet 
Erskine Stuart’s “ Higher Education of Women ”; Wil- 
frid Ward’s “ John Henry Newman”; Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “ Why a Classic is a Classic ”; Lowell’s “ Dante ” ; 
Emerson’s “ Compensation”; Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson’s “Americanism in Literature”; Poe’s “The 
Philosophy af Composition”; Brother Azarias’s “ The 
Spiritual Sense of ‘In Memoriam’”; Brander Mat- 
thews’s “ The Philosophy of the Short-story”; W. P. 
Trent’s “ The Authority of Criticism”; Harry Thurston 
Peck’s “ President Cleveland”; William James’s “ The 
Social Value of the College Bred”; Condé B. Pallen’s 
“The Catholicity of Literature”; William Dean 
Howell’s “The Study of Lowell”; Maurice Francis 
Egan’s “Some Aspects of an American Essayist” ; 
George E. Woodberry’s “ The Literary Age of Boston ” ; 
Bishop Shahan’s “ The House of God ”; Sidney Lanier’s 
“The Orchestra of Today”; Bishop Spalding’s “ Op- 
portunity ”; James J. Walsh’s ‘“ New Englandism”; W. 
C. Brownell’s “ Poe”; Paul Elmer More’s “ The Cente- 
nary of Longfellow” ; Henry Cabot Lodge’s “Colonialism 
in the United States”; Father Joseph McSorley’s 
“The Sacrament of Duty”; Katherine Brégy’s “ Fran- 
cis Thompson”; Father Richard H. Tierney’s “ The 
Ideal Teacher ”; Theodore Roosevelt’s “ The Strenuous 
Life ”; William H. Taft’s “ The Powers of the Presi- 
dent”; Woodrow Wilson’s “ The Training of the In- 
tellect.” 

All of us who have a real fondness for literature will be 
glad of the day when more people will give a larger part 
of their reading hours to the essay. After all, the essay- 
ist is very akin to the poet, especially the writer of the 
familiar, personal essay. For he can put the whole of 
this little world into his philosophy, weaving the long 
stretches of centuries into a tapestry full of color and 
glow and imagery. He can distil the memory of absent 
friends, the echoes of once-heard voices, the gladness of 
youth, the joy of sunlight, the dismay of vain desires, 
the triumph of realized dreams, the glory of a moon-lit 
sea, the grandeur of a snow-storm, the sweetness of a 
child’s smile, the majesty of a Roman ruin, the thou- 
sand, thousand realities and recollections and visions that 
round out our lives; from all this he can win the essence, 
and give it to us in an abiding fragrance that can comfort 
and content and charm. We all seek comfort; we all seek 
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content; but no less are we ever on the quest for that 
elusive something known as charm. We look for it in 
plays, in houses, in villages, in people, in so many things 
under the sun; and we find it in many things if we look 
long enough. If we wish, and wish sincerely enough, 
we cannot miss a very delightful, perennial charm in the 
gentle art of reading essays. 


Color in Life 


Henry C. Watts 


SHORT time ago Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton made the 

statement that one of the outstanding features of the Mid- 
dle Ages was love of color. This is a perfectly true and exact 
assertion, and it was made not as a mere statement of fact, but 
as showing that hand in hand with that time of-vigorous faith 
there went also a vigorous love of color, that somehow color 
and life were very much bound up with each other. That this 
is so we know from such relics of the Middle Ages as remain 
to us. In stained glass, in textiles and embroidery, in painting 
and in the glorious examples of gilded and painted woodwork 
that survive there is abundant evidence of this intense love of 
color, as something expressive of life. The same thing is to 
be noticed in the literature of the Middle Ages, especially in 
the sacred Latin poetry; -for if there was drabness in life, it 
served but to heighten the color of life. 

It is a far cry from the Middle Ages to modern New York, 
and Mr. Augustus Vincent Tack is not a medievalist, or at least 
he is not so ostensibly. But there is this great connection be- 
tween his work and that of the medieval craftsmen—both he 
and they exhibit the same intense love of color as a medium 
for expressing something very vital in life. Some time ago 
Mr. Tack exhibited a series of six large allegorical canvases, 
on which by the medium of pure color, he aspired to depict the 
fall and redemption of mankind through the atonement on the 
Cross. The professional critics were not altogether agreed that 
the artist had succeeded in his endeavor; but this was not so 
much due to any failure on the part of the artist as to a tech- 
nical provincialism on the part of the critics, who happened to 
look at the thing from an entirely wrong angle. 

Now not only is Mr. Tack essentially a medievalist, but he 
also, consciously or unconsciously one cannot say, has a marked 
predilection for the color most beloved of the artists of the 
Middle Ages; he shows an almost passionate love for blue, that 
predominates in much of his work. At the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries, in New York City, there is now on exhibition a collec- 
tion of ten paintings by this aritst in which the vibrancy of 
color is strikingly exemplified. 

But while Mr. Tack is essentially medieval he is also essen- 
tially non-conventional. While he is in spirit one with the 
painters of an earlier day, he is in method entirely remote from 
them. The medieval artists saw their ideal fixed and trans- 
figured for all time, they saw it in esse, so to speak. But with 
Mr. Tack this ideal is in course of being; it is an ideal just 
the same, but it is a goal towards which the spirit of the ar- 
tist is reaching. This is perhaps best explained by a reference 
to two pictures which the artist lists under the sectional head- 
ing “Romantic Inventions”; their titles are “The Palace of 
Enchantment” and “The Poet at the Gate.” 

In the first-named picture the eye of the beholder is imme- 
diately caught and held by a darkened open loggia of curved 
arches resting on slender pillars (which aroused the ire of one 
critic), on the floor of which groups of dim figures are to be 
seen standing about and talking, so it seems, to each other in 
low tones. Beyond the open arches of the loggia stretches an 
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expanse of fair water, on either side of which rise blue hills 
that fade away in the distance. Now the obvious question that 
comes to the mind of the looker-on is this: Why is it that in 
“The Palace of Enchantment” the people gather in dim groups, 
and talk among themselves in whispers; and why is it that on 
the fair water and on the blue hills they might talk loud and 
openly of the thing that is in their hearts? The answer is this: 
that men love darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
are evil. The “The Palace of Enchantment” are 
unspeakable secrets ; secrets of the hilltop and the 
flowing stream are open to the eye of God and men. 

Or take that other picture, “ The Poet at the Gate.” 


secrets of 
and the 


It is a 


small canvas showing the gate of a great palace, that is partly 


thrown into shadow. Far away, in a bright night sky the full 
moon has risen, and tall poplar trees standing out black and 
grim, lend an air of mystery to the scene. But two figures 
stand in the shadow of the gateway, and it appears that it is 
essential that one should know why they are there and what 
they are doing. Has the poet come from the bright back- 
ground, and is he about to enter the darkened doorway of the 
palace; or has he come from the dark, and is he trying to break 
away from the darkened influences so that he may go towards 
the light? Who can tell? 

It is objected by some critics that Mr. Tack cares more for 
his dream than for his drawing. This is hardly true in more 
than It is incorrect, for example, to say that he 
dreams at all. Dreaming is, after all, the function of the old, 
Seniores vestri somnia somniabunt, The function of the young, 
of the artist, is to see visions; and Mr.‘ Tack is both a young 
ultimate 


one sense. 


man and an artist, and the vision he sees is one of 
values. 

It is perhaps on this account that he divides his most recent 
collection of paintings into three sections: romantic inventions, 
fantasies, and portraits, in which the breadth of his artistic 
vision is given full play under differing aspects. “ Lilith,” one 
of the fantasies, is a study of a female figure standing out be 
fore a background of blues and greens, her face is purposely 
unrevealed, her light gauzy drapery is floating in the clean wind, 
and her feet stand in a pool around which grow numbers of 
small spring flowers. She is a figure of mystery, a fantastic airy 
being whose inscrutable nature changes with the mood of who- 
soever looks on her. “Chinoiserie, No. 1,” and “ Chinoiserie, 
No. 2” are very delightful canvases in which the artist trans- 
lates into his own thought some of the beauties of Chinese 
style, and without losing his own individuality strikes, as it 
were, a strange and new chord in the harmonic scheme of his 
work 

There is an air of light gaiety in the “ Allegro’ 
happy mother and her children enjoy themselves in an open 
meadow, while other children play with a dog. And there is 
a spirit of sonorousness in “ Agitato,” a fantasy, in which the 
masses of white clouds rush along over a blue and green moun- 
and earth meet in sublime 


wherein a 


tain top, in a realm where heaven 
immensity 

But whether it be in portraiture, in allegorical pictures, or in 
fantastic and romantic inventions, there is ever that strong love 
and sense of color which, in spite of the modernity of treat- 
ment, so far as technique is concerned, places Augustus Vin- 
cent Tack among: those great craftsmen of an older day to whom 
the expression of life was something more than a mere idio- 
syncrasy or egotistic inflation. He is one of that company who 
saw in the vividness and vibrancy of color a harking back to and 
a reflection of the Vision of the New Jerusalem which St. John 
saw in the Apocalypse, in which the eternity of heaven is por- 
trayed under the symbolical guise of color. It is in this sense 
that Mr. Tack is a medievalist; for color is, after all, but a 
symbol, but a part of the Light of Light, the Vision, which it 


is the function of art to interpret. 


AMERICA 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


The “ Catholic World” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Somebody wrote to you some time ago saying that there was 
no good Catholic monthly magazine in the United States. What 
is the matter with the Catholic World? I don’t know of any 
monthly magazine that is any better and the March number is 
extraordinarily good. 


New York. THomas F. Woop.ock. 


St. Augustine’s Opinion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for February 24, “ T. M. C.” refers to Dr. O’Mal- 
ley’s statement that St. Augustine “began a tradition 
that the earth is flat,” and expresses a “ wonder” if it was bor- 
rowed from Dr. Draper’s History, wherein it is stated that St. 
Augustine “asserts it is impossible that there should be inhab- 
itants on the opposite side of the earth.” He further asks in a 
rather embarrassing way that the book, chapter and verse of 
St. Augustine’s writings which will support either statement 
should be cited. 

In “ The City of God” (Bk. 16, Sec. 9) occurs a passage that 
could be tortured into a warrant for the Draper statement by 
The statement made by Dr. O’Mal- 
The passage reads, or is 


those predisposed to do. so. 
ley, of course, can have no warrant. 
rendered, as follows: 

As to the fable that there are antipodes, that is to say, 
men on the opposite side of the earth, where the sun rises 
when it sets to us, that is on no ground credible; (for) 
although it be supposed or scientifically demonstrated that 
the world is round, yet it does not follow that the other 
side of the earth is bare of water; nor even though it be 
bare, does it immediately follow that it is peopled. 

From this it will be noted that St. Augustine did not exclude 
either the theory that the earth is round or the possibility that 
it is peopled on the other side, and it is as untrue to say he con- 
sidered the existence of antipodes “impossible” as it is ridicu- 
lous to say he “ began” the tradition that the earth is flat, which 
was hoary with age long before he was born. 

The disposition to cast reflection upon our churchmen of the 
past because they were not hundreds of years in advance of 
their generation on some point dear to the “children of light” 
seems common enough among non-Catholic publicists without 
being cultivated among those in our own ranks. It is not at all 
necessary to demolish the noble monuments now standing in 
order to build up one’s own; which is a very comforting thought 
in connection with men like St. Augustine, who perhaps in all 
the world during the first ten centuries after Christ had the 
most comprehensive and the least erring mind. 

Louisville. Benepict Evper. 


Mr. Leslie and the Duke of Norfolk 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Usually it is not easy to correct a lusty eight-year-old. When 
that eight-year-old is a publication known through almost all 
the English-speaking world, I presume a correction is all the 
more difficult. In this instance | am not endeavoring to chas- 
tize a neighbor’s child. I have preached AMERICA, in season 
and out of season, in town and country, for the last eight years. 
I feel free to find fault now; as, reckoning by the past, the 
fault-finding will not average much more than a dozen times 
in a century. For this rashness, of the editor “five times may 
I receive forty stripes save one.” But, courage, not unmindful 
that fools rush in where angels fear to tread! ; 














AMERICA 


In a recent issue of America my eyes fell on: “The Duke 
of Norfolk,” by Shane Leslie. The caption aroused my interest, 
rather, however, in Mr. Leslie than in the late Duke. When I 
had finished reading, my verdict was: “not passed by the cen- 
sor.” As Mr. Leslie is not much more than a neophyte in 
Catholicism, we condone many things in his essay, especially 
as he is only reviewing the late Duke as a Catholic. But in 
publishing Mr. Leslie’s essay you draw your readers into a 
liberalism which you cannot sponsor. You would have your 
readers believe that a pastor of a Catholic church would lend 
copes, the indumenta sacerdotalia, divinis cultibus et sacris 
mysteriis apta et benedicta to the Duke of Norfolk for a king’s 
coronation, in order to satisfy the eye of the Duke for the 
“seemly and the picturesque.” 

Even for the coronation of a king a priest may not so abuse 
the sacred vestments; or, by such a measure recognize 
heretical worship. Even if a priest’s false sense of patriot- 
ism allowed him to outrage his religion, the incident should be 
placed in the “nec nominetur”’ class by a Catholic publication. 
Undoubtedly, some of your readers will, a few months hence, 
tell their Anglican friends that if their “priest” should run 
short of candles, breads, incense or vestments, they may borrow 
the same from the pastor of the neighboring Catholic church, 
declaring it sweet for brethren to live together in unity. AMEr- 
cA would tell its readers that it required the combined influ- 
ence of his father, “his cousin,” Queen Victoria, and the Pope 
to prevent Henry Howard from entering the religious state. 
Catholics understand that the Pope, of himself, without the 
assistance of the “ goddess whom Brittania’s isle adored,” or of 
anyone besides, is quite able to prevent any man or woman from 
entering religion. Moreover, Catholics know that the Pope will 
interdict a person from entering religion only for a very grave 
cause. 

Further on in the article your readers are “ edified” to learn 
from Mr. Leslie that at Rome the Duke of Norfolk’s word on 
English affairs was weightier than a bishop’s. In this assertion 
either the Roman Curia or the English Episcopate must suffer 
in the minds of your readers. I have neither praise nor blame 
for the late Duke. | do think America has given him too much 
space. Though “ Rome would take his word before that of an 
English bishop,” Rome will never canonize him. He was never 
the first Catholic layman in the British Empire, either in his 
attitude towards Pope Leo XIII at a critical period of the Boer 
war; or when he allied himself with Carson and the worst 
enemies of Catholic Ireland. Men have been shot by the Gov- 
ernment that Norfolk idolized for doing the things which he 
seconded in Carson, and which did not hinder the latter from 
getting a place in the English Cabinet. 

For the Duke I may say that | doubt very much if he would 
be pleased to know that his canonization was attempted by a 
Catholic publication supported to a great extent by a noble race 
which he despised and whose eminent Catholicism could not 
merit one iota of his friendship. Nor do I believe the Duke 
would care for a eulogy from a weekly whose editor bears the 
distinctively Celtic name of Tierney. 


Southampton, N. Y. Joun F. CHerry. 


[Despite Mr. Leslie’s rather recent conversion, he was fully 
aware of the elementary point of theology exposed by our cor- 
respondent. For that reason he but stated a fact, making no 
attempt to defend a principle. Moreover, the loan only of the 
” copes fell within his purview as a biographer: the theological 
discussion about the morality of the loan did not. The editor 
appreciates the intelligence of his readers too well to fear that 
any of them will be drawn into liberalism by the bare mention 
of the incident cited. However, if perchance there should be 
one so ill-instructed as to advise an Anglican to apply to a priest 
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for altar breads, etc., the worthy pastor can roll off indumenta 
sacerdotalia, etc., thanking God meantime for the opportunity to 
instruct one of his flock and a Protestant to boot. It is exhil- 
arating to kill two birds with one stone, even though the fowl 
be geese. Obviously it is quite clear that the Pope can prevent 
a person from entering the religious state, but here again there 
is a question, not of what can be or could be, but of what actu- 
ally took place. Moral suasion, not an interdict, was used. 
And the fact is that it did require the combined influence of 
the persons named to persuade Norfolk not to become a re- 
ligious. That there was grave cause for their action is evident 
from the Pope’s attitude and from other well-known circum- 
stances. For the rest, AMERICA is a Catholic review, not an 
English or a French or a German or an Irish journal: hence it 
opens its pages to notices of all Catholics who have deserved 
well ‘of the Church, irrespective of race, politics and prejudices. 
—Ep, AMERICA.] ; 


Catholic Engravers 


To the Editor of America: 

The British Government has just issued a new one-pound 
bank-note which it is believed will prevent counterfeiting. It 
is the result of months of experiment, and the methods used 
will probably be adopted by other countries, particularly the 
republics south of us. It might be timely to mention that Gen. 
Frederick von Eglofstein tried just fifty years ago to interest 
our Government in a similar photogravure process for engray- 
ing the plates for our bank-notes. His invention was declined 
by the United States and is now being taken up by the British 
Government as a new idea. 

Gen. von Eglofstein was one of the first members of the 
Xavier Alumni Sodality of New York City. And it might be 
added in this connection that the men who first utilized rays 
of light to engrave or record pictures were Catholics. Joseph 
Nicephore Niepce, who in 1824 engraved a portrait of Cardinal ‘ 
d’Amboise, the first permanent picture made by the action of 
light, and L. J. N. Daguerre, Niepce’s partner, who gave the 
daguerreotype to the world, and Karl Klic, the Austrian who 
invented the methods of making the rotary photogravure pic- 
tures used as supplements to some of our present-day publica- 
tions, were all Catholics. 

Orange, N. J. STEPHEN H. Horcan. 


Catholic Charities in Cincinnati 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I may be wrong, but it is my opinion, almost my conviction, that 
Catholics in many instances, do not advertise their good works 
enough. The right hand should not know what the left hand 
does, but we are instructed to let our light shine before men. 
Good works done for worldly honor and praise lose their value 
for supernatural reward; but good works done from a spiritual 
motive, when they are allowed to shine before men, not only 
accomplish their purpose but also serve as an inspiration and an 


example. On this principle I should like to speak of some of 
the activities of Catholic charity in the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati. 


We have three orphan asylums; a country home for boys who 
have no home and are not working; a home for boys from the 
Juvenile Court, who though not bad enough for the State reform- 
atory, are not good enough to be allowed to remain at home; a 
home for working boys; a home for girls who need correction, 
but are not bad; two houses of the Good Shepherd, one for white 
girls, and one for colored girls; a working girls home; the Fen- 
wick Club, a boarding and entertainment house for young men 
from sixteen to twenty-six years of age; a settlement house for 
the care of foreigners; a bureau of Catholic charities, the clear- 
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ing house for all diocesan charities, including the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society; a Conference of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
in every parish of the city of Cincinnati and of Norwood; a 
Catholic juvenile protective association, called the Elder League, 
providing Catholic probation officers for the boys placed on 
probation by the Juvenile Court; a Seton League, composed of 
ladies who take care of girls placed on probation by the Court; 
a child-placing department for securing homes for children; an 
infant asylum for foundlings and maternity cases; four hospitals ; 
two houses of the Little Sisters of the Poor, for men and women; 
a St. Teresa home for aged couples who do not wish to enter 
the homes of the Little Sisters of the Poor and who have some 
means but not enough to keep themselves; a visiting nurses as- 
sociation ; an Alverno association, to aid in caring for boys and 
educating them when otherwise but little pleasure and care would 
be given them. In the above numeration, every possible case 
can be cared for by the social worker. 

Our Fenwick Club is one of our prides. The young man leav- 
ing home can obtain lodging in the club if he can give proof of 
good character. In passing it may be remarked that in establish- 
ing the Fenwick Club, the Reverend Charles Bade founded the 
first institution of this nature, as far as I am aware, in the 
United States. The idea was his own, and the club was filled 
almost to its capacity long before the Queen’s Work took up 
the discussion of a Catholic Y. M. C. A. The success of the Fen- 
wick Club, named after the first Bishop of Cincinnati, has been 
so great that the plan is, or will be, followed in many cities of 
the United States. Committees from various cities, from Roch- 
ester to San Francisco, sought information on the subject a 
year and a half ago. 

The Charity Bureau, under the able direction of the Reverend 
Francis Gressle, has accomplished wonders during the past year; 
the diocesan charities have just been centralized and placed 
under the supervision of a-board of directors of clergy and lay- 
men. This bureau, together with the Santa Maria Institute, the 
Catholic settlement house, has taken part in the charity cam- 
paign of the Council of Social Agencies, which has just raised 
$233,000. The charity of the people is shown by the fact that 
besides supporting all of these institutions, the good Catholics 
of the archdiocese poured into the seminary collection of the past 
year, the largest sum of money, I believe, that has ever been 
contributed in one year to such an institution. This contribu- 
tion, which amounted to $149,000, did not include large sums, 
such as $15,000 received for burses. 

In the above list no mention has been made of colleges, acade- 
mies, parish clubs’ or gymnasiums, or of the institutions of 
charity outside of the city of Cincinnati. I am of the opinion 
that even much larger dioceses will have to bow before this 
formidable array of charities, supported by the Catholics of the 
vicinity and fostered so tenderly by his Grace, Archbishop 
Moeller. 


Norwood, Ohio. WuuiaM J. ANTHONY. 


A Letter to the “ Century ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editors of our secular reviews and magazines often pub- 
lish articles that are offensive to their Catholic readers. AMER- 
tca has pointed out that in doing so they are frequently without 
religious prejudice and are simply unaware of the fact that 
such articles displease a large portion of their subscribers. Act- 
ing on the suggestion that letters of protest are likely to receive 
consideration from publishers and editors, I recently sent the 
following letter to the editor of the Century: 


Dear Sm: 
I read with much regret in the last issue of the Century 
the article entitled “The Cloistered City,” by Harry A. 
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Franck. My regret was based upon the entire misconcep- 
tion of the writer of his subject, namely, the City of Bogota, 
in the United States of Colombia, which has often been 
called “The Athens of South America.” When one writes 
an article on a city and its people it is rightly supposed that 
he will approach the subject with something of a sympa- 
thetic or, at least, a well-informed spirit. The article in 
question exhibits no historic knowledge and is permeated 
through and through with undisguised scorn of these cul- 
tured South Americans, whose old Collegio del Rosario was 
founded in 1553, nearly 100 years before the University of 
Harvard. How can we ever secure the good will of the 
Latin-American peoples if we allow writers in our leading 
magazines to traduce them in the vulgar fashion which Mr. 
Franck permitted himself? I commend to the Century and 
Mr. Franck the thoughtful remark made by Senator Root 
after his return from his tour in South America: 
“Two-thirds of the suspicion, the dislike, the distrust with 
which our country was regarded by the people of South 
America was the result of the arrogant and contemptuous 
bearing of Americans, of the people of the United States, 
for those gentle, polite, sensitive, imaginative, delightful 


people.” 
RicHArRD M. REILLY. 


I submit the above letter for publication in America in the 
hope that others of your readers may make similar representa- 
tions whenever the occasion arises. 


Lancaster, Pa. R. M. R. 


The “ Encyclopaedia Britannica ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish you would caution your readers against purchasing 
the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chi- 
cago, the distributors of the work, have agents who would lead 
one to infer that any articles in the former editions to which 
Catholics could take exception had been revised. In the pres- 
ent edition there are several subjects, among them Holy Water, 
Indulgences and an article concerning the Virginity of the 
Blessed Virgin, which misrepresent the Catholic belief. 

I have a set of the “ Catholic Encyclopedia,” and so can refer 
to it for the truth on these and other matters, but in a family: 
where there are young people with the “Britannica” as their 
only source of reference, there is no corrective for that work’s 
misstatements. I have written to Sears, Roebuck & Co. telling 
them that I intended to ask several Catholic magazines to warn 
their readers against these books. 


Paterson, N. J. G. A. M. 


Stopping “ Single Day ” Pictures 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

By a strange coincidence Father Finn’s suggestion in AMERICA 
for February 24 relative to what are technically known as “ daily 
change” photo-play theaters is made at a time when one of the 
influential trade papers is agitating longer runs for features. 
After having studied exhibiting conditions in nearly every sec- 
tion of the country, the writer is forced to the conclusion that 
only a very small percentage of theater-owners could profitably 
afford to show their programs longer than one day. The 
restrictions outlined would therefore work an injustice. About 
three-fourths of the American producers seem to be able to 
present all their subjects entirely free from objectionable matter. 
Probably only five per cent deliberately concentrate upon im- 
moral features, and the remainder bring out an occasional inde- 
cent film, if only in title, feeling that the procedure is necessary 
to maintain their contracts. 

One practical method for Catholics to pursue would be to 
discriminate against the matinee and evening show when the 
principal offering is one produced by a manufacturer who lapses 
even occasionally; or, better still, apply the practice against all 
































































releases of the distributing concern handling the output of such 
a producer. Since the result at the box-office is the only cri- 
terion known to the modern exhibitor, it would be necessary 
even to forego seeing excellent “ fillers” which might be on the 
program at the same time. Nearly all showmen will unhesi- 
tatingly cancel contracts for a brand of features when inex- 
plicable weakness in drawing-ability develops. If this condition 
can be brought about the chances are that a distributor would 
gladly shelve a subject and lose the negative investment, which 
runs between $15,000 and $20,000, rather than risk a loss of 
revenue that would soon exceed this amount and that would 
recur weekly with distressing regularity. _ 

If it should be considered desirable to bring pressure to bear 
before a specified subject is released, sufficient information can 
generally be secured from the advance notices which are printed 
in the following trade-papers published in New York: Moving 
Picture World, Sunday Telegraph, Motion Picture News, and 
Exhibitors’ Guide and Motography, published in Chicago. Some 
four years ago enough information was secured in this man- 
ner to call to the attention of the head of a large distributing 
concern the possibility of a subject entitled “ Notre Dame” 
offending Catholic tastes. The objection was based upon the 
ground that only the educated could learn from the synopsis 
that the villain was merely a sub-deacon, while to the average 
audience his costume would fail to distinguish him from a 
priest. Although the release date had been advertised, the fea- 
ture was withdrawn. Unfortunately, however, it was issued 
about a year or so afterward. 

New York. i eS 


Single Tax 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America of February 3, Father Betten comments on 
seven propositions regarding single tax advanced by me in your 
issue of January 20. The single tax is not merely different in 
name, it is also different in essence from land nationalization. 
Nor does the single tax consist, as Father Betten seems to 
think, in placing the entire tax burden upon one class. If so it 
would be most unjust. Mere ownership of land does not produce 
taxes. It takes the use of land to do that. Moreover, as Pope 
Leo points out, “there is no one who does not live on what the 
land brings forth;” consequently, no class can escape this one 
tax. Public institutions increase the value of land but not the 
value of products, therefore to place a tax on the value created 
by all, to pay for the public benefits that cannot accrue to all 
except by this taxing method, would be to abolish inequitable 
taxation. Producers should not be compelled to pay twice for 
governmental benefits. 

Referring to industrial enterprises, railroads, etc., which he 
asserts are not to be taxed under the one-tax plan “ except in so 
far as ownership of ground is involved,” your correspondent 
overlooks the fact that it is only to this extent that they are 
taxed now. All the taxes upon their machinery, buildings and 
factories are shifted to the ultimate consumers whose needs they 
supply. Any increase of cost of production will increase the 
price of products. Taxes on buildings or other products fall 
upon industry, and so increase the cost of living. Railroads have 
no monopoly of cars or machinery. These things are made by 
labor, and are worth no more than what it will cost to reproduce 
them. Labor is constantly required to maintain them. With 
terminals and rights of way which are exclusive landed privileges 
the case is diametrically different. They constitute the only 
monopoly that it is possible for a railroad to have. It is claimed 
by Father Betten that the single tax is based upon the assumption 
that land is no more owned by individuals than are the air and 
the sunshine. If so how could the single tax be applied to land 
or to any part of it? Can air or sunshine be taxed? Let your 
correspondent recall who really pay the tax bills, and what would 
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happen in any community if the people should move away, and 
he will have no difficulty in ascertaining who would pay the 
single tax or who pay the double tax now. 

The monopolization of available land, that Father Betten 
seeks to identify with land ownership, is designed to prevent 
such ownership. The objection to land monopoly is that it 
prevents people who would like to use land from owning it and 
confers ownership on those who do not desire to use it them- 
selves and will not permit others to do so, without paying them 
for the natural right to own land for use. The only justification 
for private ownership of land is that it is necessary to secure 
men in the product of their toil. To take taxes off the use of 
land would destroy monopoly and insure ownership to the users. 
What did God make the land for? Did He make it for those 
who need to live and work upon it? If not did He intend that 

_ some favorite children should keep others from satisfying that 
need? Did the all-wise Father wish to prevent users from own- 
ing land so that those who cared not to use it themselves might 
collect tribute from those who do? Your contributor tells us 
that nobody would have cared to open up the West for settle- 
ment, if single tax had existed fromthe beginning. That depends 
on whether population would increase sufficiently to demand more 
expansion. Undue expansion of a small population is not desir- 
able, if it deprives the people of the advantages which result 
from concentrated population. Should the single tax create such 
a condition of general prosperity throughout the East that no- 
body would care to leave the eastern paradise, the West would 
still be here beckoning them to come out to the land of golden 
sunsets, even if they did not care to come for the purpose of 
working harder to obtain less results from poorer land. The 
farmers of Manitoba and North: Dakota think that the best way 
to develop the West is to untax industry. 


The objection that there is no feature in the single-tax program 
which would force the employer to share his increased profits 
with the workingman is groundless, because the single tax itself 
would make such procedure unnecessary. The mistaken assump- 
tion that the employing class is other than the working class 
is answerable for many unfortunate errors in relation to the 
imaginary quarrel between capital and labor. It is in response 
to the workingman’s desires that another worker is employed to 
satisfy them. One man works to pfoduce something in order 
to exchange it for what another makes. The term “ working- 
man” includes all men, such as physicians and actors, who exert 
themselves to produce wealth or to render service. It is labor 
alone that can make effective demand for other labor. 

Father Betten speaks of millions of gold kept in a strong box. 
Where? Millionaires are not so foolish. People who own money 
generally lend it, or they invest it in some manner that is in- 
variably secured by land. If they invest in industrial enterprises 
they cannot be taxed on production under any tax system, be- 
cause such a tax would be shifted to others. If they invest in 
natural resources, the single tax alone can reach them by com- 
pelling them either to use natural opportunities and thus open 
up new avenues of employment to labor, or to dispose of natural 
opportunities to those who will use them. This creates a demand 
for labor, which in turn employs other labor, and by a constant 
series of action and reaction necessitates the employment of all 
labor until either the raw material is exhausted or human desires 
are entirely satisfied. Here we have the two limitations to em- 
ployment: human desires on the one side, and natural resources 
on the other. These are the employers of labor. 


The tenement house is but one of the effects of artificially high 
prices caused by land speculation which, keeping land out of use, 
causes people to build upwards so as to avoid paying an ex- 
orbitant price for land on either side. People would prefer to 
live upon the earth. They are forced to live in the air because 
it is cheaper. 


Denver. Joun B. McGauran. 
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A Conspiracy ? 
O believe that the carefully planned attack on the 
private institutions for the care of New York's de- 
pendent children has been dropped, would be a grave 
error. Almost weekly throughout the present winter 
political gatherings thinly disguised as “ neighborhood 
meetings ” and “ civic forums” have industriously circu- 
lated the calumny that many private institutions in New 
York are conducted for two main purposes. The first is 
to mistreat the children; the second, to cultivate vermin. 
At least two such meetings were staged in the week of 
March 4. 

Some of these private institutions are now located in 
the city of New York. A few, because of the character 
of their work, will probably remain in the old locality. 
Others, it is said, are planning to remove to country 
places within easy reach of the city. It might be sup- 
posed that this projected removal, designed solely for 
the benefit of the children, would receive the hearty 
cooperation of our “ uplifters” who proclaim nothing 
so loudly as their devotion to the dependent child. The 
devotion, of course, is largely contingent on financial re- 
muneration, and when the remuneration fails, the “ up- 
lifters "’ lavish their love on better-paying investments. 

Any hope of cooperation that may be entertained is 
based on a misapprehension of the purposes of our pro- 
fessional “ uplifters."”. Their true aim in New York is 
to gain a livelihood by making morally impossible the 
Church’s desire to bring every dependent Catholic child 
under her influence. To strengthen this aim, Senator 
Slater has introduced a bill withdraws tax 
exemption from the property of institutions acquired 
outside the county in which the institutions havestheir 
misapprehension, 


* which 


principal holdings.” To avoid all 
Senator Slater told the Taxation Commission that it was 
“to protect Westchester county 


his express desire 
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from an invasion of the New York Catholic charitable 


institutions.” 

The inference is plain. Mr. Strong is to condemn the 
Catholic institutions for remaining in the city. . Mr. 
Slater is to make it impossible for them to remove from 
the city. The next step is the establishment of “ baby 
farms,” child labor in the form of “ placements,” and 
the creation of well-paid positions for “ uplifters”” who 
have changed the Divine work of charity into a grubby 


trade. 
A Protestant Way of the Cross 


R. PUSEY, it is said, was not wont to recommend 

the rosary to his penitents. It was apt, he thought, 
to make “ Romanists.’”” One wonders what Dr. Pusey 
would have thought of “ the revival of an ancient devo- 
tion in St. Paul’s,” St. Paul’s being a Protestant Epis- 
copal church in New York, and “ the ancient devotion,” 
the public Way of the Cross. True, it is but a mutilated 
rite which our Protestant brethren are employing ; for, 
with an assumption of authority which no bishop placed 
in his see by the mere successor of St. Peter would arro- 
gate, the parochial clergy have reduced to ten the number 
of stations fixed at fourteen by Clement XII. Whether 
or not these same kindly gentlemen have made similar 
concessions in regard to the indulgences which the Sover- 
eign Pontiffs have attached to this beautiful prayer, is not 
stated. 

Catholics will regard this “ revival” with mingled sad- 
ness and hope. ' Few of the many devotions which enrich 
the piety of the Faithful, are more intimately connected 
with the mystery of the Redemption ; few have a stronger 
appeal to the heart of every Catholic, than the well- 
loved stations. Reaching back to the days of the Cru- 
sades, when his forefathers gave up everything to rescue 
the earthly scenes consecrated by Our Saviour’s Passion 
from the hands of the infidel, the Way of the Cross in 
many forms has been hallowed by centuries of Catholic 
devotion. It is the open book from which learned and 
ignorant, saint and sinner, have read with understanding 
the story of the consuming love of the Sacred Heart for 
sinful man. The Crucifix, the Sorrows of Mary, the 
Seven Words, and all the holy cycle of devotion to the 
Sacred Passion, are the Catholic’s heritage, associated 
with his deepest moments of piety. Because of them he 
has borne obloquy, even the name of “ idolater,” given 
him by Protestants, who proscribed them as a positive 
bar between God and the soul. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, and to sympathize with the feeling of some 
Catholics, perhaps of many, that the introduction of the 
stations, particularly in a maimed form, into a Protestant 
church, is a kind of desecration of a holy thing. - 

The dramatic appeal of this devotion, with its “ proces- 
sion of ministers, lights, meditations, and stanzas of the 
Stabat Mater” will engage the senses of many who can 
never enter into its real purpose. But it is to be hoped 
that this “ revival of an ancient devotion ” will also have 
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the effect attributed with good reason by Dr. Pusey to the 
rosary, of making “ Romanists.” Every Catholic will 
pray that serious meditation on the sweet story of Christ’s 
suffering for us, may lead many a pious soul to true 
reverence for the Mother whom Christ gave us from the 
Cross, and through her intercession, to an unreserved 
submission to the Church, the Mystical Body of Him 
who for our sins was hanged upon the bitter Tree. 


Censorship and the Theater 


TRIKING a fair average for 364 days a year, the 
New York Evening Telegram is scarcely what one 
would call a quotable paper. On the three hundred and 
sixty-fifth day the Teleyram hits the center of the target 
in the following manner: 


RocHester, Wednesday. Dr. Ben Reitman was placed on trial 
before a jury in the police court today, on the charge of cir- 
culating birth-control literature. Emma Goldman, anarchist 
leader, and Mrs. Anna Sloan, of the National Birth-Control 
League were present. 

How would it do to give this unsavory band a clean bill of 
health, and put on trial the lawmakers and other authorities who 
can suppress them but won't? 


A shaft well winged. Why do public officials wink at 
precise and definite laws intended to protect public 
morals? A good many American cities are asking this 
question. 

New York, for instance, has a penal law which, vigor- 
ously enforced, would permanently close every improper 
theater and moving-picture house in the city, within a 
week. To give any “drama, play, exhibition, show or 
entertainment which would tend to corruption of the 
morals of youth or of others,” is a misdemeanor carrying 
as a maximum penalty, a fine of one thousand dollars 
and a year in jail for each offense. Action may be taken 
against the owner of the “show,” his manager, agent, 
director, ticket-seller, box-office man; or against the 
newspaper or magazine which accepts an advertisement ; 
or against the actors; or against the owner, lessee or 
manager of the hall, garden or place, in which the objec- 
tionable performance is shown. 

Suppose, by a wild mental effort, that Messrs. Abra- 
ham Colasco and Simon Ziegenberg with their numerous 
followers, all purveyors of open salaciousness, were de- 
tained in a dark, dull dungeon for the space of twelve 
calendar months. How long would the Paphian stage 
last in New York? 

The answer is easy; likewise the answer to the query 
why no one proceeds seriously against these unclean 
creatures. Public opinion “ won’t stand for it.” We 
occasionally forbid an offensive film that has no great 
financial backing, and swell with the consciousness of 
virtue; but if the film costs a million dollars we call it 
art,” and let it go at that. The two most offensive 
theatrical showplaces in New York, truthfully character- 
ized by the late Anthony Comstock in crude Saxon Scrip- 
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tural phrases, are usually graced on the opening night 
by one or more of our high city officials, by representa- 
tives of society and by a huge crowd of gilded youths 
and maidens, who have paid two or three months of a 
workingman’s salary for the price of admission. 

The film manufacturers and the theatrical managers 
are protesting that censorship is not needed. “ Public 
opinion” is a strong, sane censor, they say, and none 
other is required. The answer to this sophism is found in 
“public opinion” sanctions in 


’ 


the performances which 


New York. 


Tke Government and High Prices 


HE parasitic: millionaire at Palm Beach sneers at 

the price of potatoes, in what he calls these days 
‘of ruinously high wages,” but every priest and chari- 
table worker knows well that these ‘are bitter days for 
the poor. Great accessions of wealth have come into 
the country during the last two years, but its distribu- 
tion has been more than usually unequal. Wages have 
risen, it is true, but not in proportion to the increased 
cost of living. Two years ago, Smith, a twenty-dollar- 
a-week man, just about managed to make ends meet. To- 
day he is making twenty-two-fifty, and going into debt for 
food and clothes. You cannot prove to him that he is 
better off by telling him that wages have advanced. 
Smith knows this, but he also knows that prices have 
advanced considerably beyond wages. 

Thousands of families in Smith’s class and below it 
have been living, if the word may be allowed, on tea 
or coffee and a little bread, during these lean months. 
Children, never perhaps properly fed, are now going to 
school hungry after this diet which is not only meager, 
but thoroughly unsuited to the demands of their grow- 
ing bodies. The result is a lowered vitality in both 
children and workers, which will offer very little re- 
sistance to the next attack of occupational or seasonal 
disease. Many a man, woman and child in our indus- 
trial centers succumbs, according to the death certificate, 
to some disorder with a euphemistic Latin name. The 
real cause is starvation. Nor does the question lack its 
moral aspect. There is good reason to believe that mal- 
nutrition gives rise to a craving for alcoholic and other 
stimulants, and a working-girl, tired, cold, hungry, sick, 
with absolutely none of the joy in life which a girl 
should have, is more likely to listen to the voice of the 
tempter than she would be if she had a secure roof 
over her head and enough to eat. 

What immediate adequate remedy can be invoked to 
make more tolerable the lot of the man or woman 
wholly dependent on a salary is not plain. Minimum- 
wage legislation means very little when small groups of 
predatory interests are able to put commodities beyond 
the reach of the wage-earner. Perhaps we have not yet 
arrived at that stage of economic disorder and rapine in 
which governmental price-fixing is a necessity. The as- 
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sumption by the State of duties and responsibilities best 
left to private initiative and administration is a step 
towards the establishment of a dangerous bureaucracy 
which we shall do well to avoid. Yet when the price of 
potatoes and other commodities is less in war-stricken 
England than in peaceful, prosperous Chicago, it is prob- 
ably time to ask whether a prudent governmental price- 
fixing is not only thoroughly compatible with our best 
traditions, but an absolute necessity to the worker. 


Why Not Victor Hugo? 


RITING to the editor of the New York Sun a 

correspondent answers with a most emphatic 
“yes” the question: “Is a lie ever justifiable?’ For 
confirmation of this dogmatic utterance no allusion is 
made to any text of Holy Scripture, but a reference is 
given instead to one of Victor Hugo’s novels: “ Victor 
Hugo’s heroic nun who lied to Javert in order to save 
Jean Valjean risked her immortal soul without flinch- 
ing.” Whence the correspondent concludes: “ Ex- 
pediency may condone many things which stern duty 
must weigh with the scales of justice.” While there are 
circumstances, as Catholics know, under which a mental 
reservation may be justified, there are none under which 
a lie may ever be spoken. But Victor Hugo, as his ad- 
mirer evidently implies, holds the opposite. Why not 
accept the novelist’s opinion for our guidance? After 
all he has as much authority as Sacred Scripture, if, as 
modern Protestantism is inclined to believe, the Bible is 
the work of human genius only. What better commis- 
sion than Victor Hugo had the Wittenberg preacher to 
oppose the Divinely appointed authority of the Church 
upon which Christ sent the Holy Spirit and to which He 
promised His own abiding presence, to keep it from 
error even to the consummation of time? 

Separation from the one and only Church, founded 
upon Peter, is now showing results in the complete lack 
of any firm and correct standard of morality. Deprived 
of rudder and compass, modern civilization has been 
cast adrift and for many a day has been tossed from 
wave to wave of changing opinion. Why not accept 
Victor Hugo for its guide, as well as Luther, Calvin, 
Henry VIII, and all the rest? 

Private interpretation, in place of the safe and certain 
interpretation of Divinely appointed authority, leaves no 
hope of even a personal and individual stability, since a 
man’s views may change with each reading of the sacred 
text. There is no longer any possibility of distinguish- 
ing with certainty truth from error. Protestantism is a 
Babel of conflicting voices. No wonder men mistrust 
the Scriptures and deny their Divine inspiration. No 
wonder they mistake expediency for truth. No wonder 
they regard the standards of morality as changeable. 
Such are but the natural consequences of the first false 
step away from the Church to which Christ promised 
His own unfailing guidance. 


“ Cardinal” Liguori and Robert Speer 


ARTI. The same old story, the “ Romish ” Church, 
foul priests and a white-souled evangelist brawling 
the pure Gospel, while he belabors the minions of Satan 
with a rod of iron. Once again Robert Speer is the 
zealot who wears the spotless garment of unsullied chas- 
tity, and this time a “ Cardinal” furnishes him with the 
instrument of chastisement. While the blows were fall- 
ing the editor of America, struck with the rest of his 
brethren, took courage to address this note to the new 
Diana, chaste as the old and quite as coy: 


February 6, 1917. 
THe Rev. Ropert SPEER, 
Secretary, Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
156 5th Avenue, New York City. 


‘Rev. and Dear Sir: 


On page 156 of your book, “ South American Problems,” you 
attributed to Cardinal Liguori a statement to the effect that “ the 
most virtuous priests are constrained to fall once a month.” A 
priest myself, I am more than ordinarily interested in this moral 
collapse so neatly timed by the calendar. As a consequence, I 
am keen to know who Cardinal Liguori is and where I can find 
his original assertion. Would you kindly send me this informa- 
tion? I shouldthesitate to make this request of you, were it not 
for the fact that you quote the Cardinal with so easy a familiarity 
that I am sure you will have no difficulty in enlightening me. 
I am, Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
R. H. Trerney, S.J., 
Editor. 


Part II. Out of a heart overflowing with sympathy 
for a poor, benighted Papist destined for “ Calvinian ” 
damnation, the holy evangelist returned this illuminating 
reply: 

New York, Feb. 9, 1917. 
Tue Rev. R. H. Trerney, 

59 East 83rd Street, New York City. 

Your inquiry with reference to the statement on page 156 of 
“South American Problems” is received. The title “ Cardinal” 
is an error. The reference is to S. Alfonso de Liguori. The 
authority for the statement was “ The Roman Catholic Church in 
Italy” by Alexander Robertson, published by Morgan and Scott, 
London, sixth edition, 1910, page 160. (Here follow items about 
the Panama lottery which will be taken up later).—Ep. AMERICA. 


Part III. The Papist was amazed. He should have 
been. For he collapses every month at least, falls into 
the very slough of vice, and Robert Speer is a holy man, 
elect, sinless, truthful above all else. But like all those 
condemned to perdition, the Papist showed a vulgar, 
stubborn face and addressed the eeried saint this way: 


Tue Rey. Ropert Speer, 

156 Sth Avenue, New York City. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: 

I beg to acknowledge your letter under date of February 9. 
I am very grateful for the information that “ Cardinal” Liguori 
was in reality St. Alphonsus Liguori. But may I point out that 
you have not answered my second and more important question, 
to wit: Where can I find the original statement that “the most 
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virtuous priests are constrained to fall once a month?” In 
answer to this query you direct me to an unverified citation by 
one Robertson. But I submit that Robertson is not St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori, and you quoted the latter not the former. 
Therefore, as the evidence now lies, it would be natural to con- 
clude that by pretense of first-hand knowledge, you attempted to 
fasten the badge of infamy on the priesthood, on the authority 
of a Saint, with whose sentiments you are unacquainted. In the 
hope that this is not true, I ask you once again to tell me where 
I can find the original statement of St. Alphonsus, to the effect 
that “the most virtuous priests are constrained to fall once a 
month.” The second part of your letter can be taken up later. 
Very sincerely yours, 
R. H. Tierney, S.J., 
Editor. 


Part IV. The pall of silence has fallen heavy on 156 
Fifth Avenue; the angelic voice of Robert Speer is 
hushed; he has not answered. It is all very strange; 
strange, that the pure Gospel should produce a man so 
devoid of honor as to pretend to quote from original 
sources when he was copying from a foul book filled with 
calumnies gleaned from unclean minds and lips, by a 
man who sat on Italy’s midden-heaps and talked sex to 
vicious peasant women and other offscourings of the 
nation; strange that the pure Gospel should beget a crea- 
ture so careless of responsibility to God and his fellow- 
man that he attempts defamation of character with the 
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ease of an abandoned woman; strange, that the pure 
Gospel should generate a preacher so ignorant as not to 
know that had Liguori given expression to the sentiments 
attributed to him, he would not have been declared saint 
and doctor ; strange, that Robert Speer does not exercise 
missionary endeavor nearer home, at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
where a few years since the Society to which he belongs 
exhibited a crude phallic image as a Catholic idol; 
strange, strange indeed, that the thoughts and words of 
these evangelists, to whom Romish priests are as the 
abomination of the beast, should revert again and again, 
and then again, to sex. Strange? Maybe, but not to 
psychologists. 

But there is a humorous side to this present infamous 
accusation. Three men, well versed in the lore of St. 
Alphonsus, have plowed and furrowed his works look- 
ing for the foundation of the calumny. They think they 
have found it in these words: Quoties teneatur 
sacerdos celebrare Dicunt tamen Salm: 

quod sacerdotes religiosi tenentur saltem  singulis 
mensibus celebrare. In other words the Saint states that 
a‘certain school of theologians holds that priests of Reli- 
gious Orders and Congregations are obliged to celebrate 
(Mass) at least once a month. Thus another scene is 
closed. 


Literature 


JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN 
[’ was years before Mangan’s work had a hearing outside of 
Ireland. This was the poet’s own doing, as he never 
would contribute to any British publication. Yet he was well 
acquainted with the greater English poets, and of those nearest 
to his time Byron had, perhaps, the most attraction for him, and 
it was Byron’s mark that was most clearly to be discerned upon 
him. Mangan was not with the poets of the center; hence, how- 
over much of greatness there may be in his work, he cannot 
count among the greater poets. As unhealth of body excludes 
from the noble company of the perfect in action, so unhealth of 
mind excludes from the noble company of the highest among 
the masters of literature; and Mangan had both of these un- 
healths. But from his soul there came forth lays that demand 
remembrance as they claim loving admiration; lays to arouse 
the passions of pity and terror which it were not well to allow 
to sleep too long. More than this, he was not merely a poet 
of the De Profundis, but one who was a leader in the Irish 
movement which gave us not only verse pathetic or spirit-stir- 
ring, but living poems that, being winged, flew upward and made 
their nest in the highest of, the Irish trees. 

He wrote before the dawn had awakened the nest of singing 
birds in his country, and surely his voice had called to the dawn 
to come, and its vibrations had shaken the curtain of night, and 
in a measure made it fall: for he may be regarded as a pioneer 
of Irish song, which was to come forth in the form so long 
neglected, or undervalued, by Irish singers; the pioneer of the 
flow without the unrestraint, the music that keeps in tune. [In- 
deed, his metrical system is worth study in itself, with its wealth 
of rhyme, its cunning interlacements, and its varied and beautiful 
use of the refrain. 

In his best production Mangan had a ground to go upon. 





thougkNhis claim to be a translater admits of much dispute. As 
Mr. A. P. Graves says, Mangan was, as a rule, rather an adapter 
than a translator. But how wonderfully he could work on what- 
ever foundation he chose to use! He appears to have looked 
upon his foreign material as something to be dealt with just as 
he chose, altered, added to, taken from, at his own will. I do 
not think he has ever been supposed to present a version ‘less 
good as poetry than his so-called original; while he frequently 
gave one of greater value. 

The quintessence of Mangan’s “translation” is in that exqui- 
site poem, “ Dark Rosaleen,” the third of the renderings he made 
of Red Hugh O’Donnell’s “Roisin Dubh.” It pulses vividly 
strong with intense depth of feeling, and is set in a peculiarly 
beautiful metrical scheme. A love-song? Yes, a song of love 
from the hearts of such as know even more than the sweetness 
and comeliness the death for the native land would bring; even 
that passion for her, that belief in her, that agonized desire to 
help her, to strengthen her, to bid her live in her glory of beauty 
and royalty. 

Mangan’s highest inspiration came from Gaelic sources. His 
connection with the Nation brought out power in a direction 
fresh to him, when he joined Gavan Duffy, Thomas Davis and 
others who were throwing themselves into the Young Ireland 
movement. He took his part in the service of song, and to this 
we owe some of his most beautiful work. “The Vision of Con- 
naught in the Thirteenth Century” has wonderful power and 
grace. Other fine poems belong to this period, among them the 
highly poetical version of St. Patrick’s “Lorica” 


“O Ireland, be it thy high duty 
To teach the world the might of moral beauty, 
And stamp God’s image truly on the struggling soul.” 
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So he sings in the “Irish National Hymn.’ And the words come 
from one whom some have called a seer. 

The professedly Eastern poems and the manner in which some 
influence, direct or indirect, had reached Mangan from the East 
would be a subject for interesting consideration. We might 
compare Tennyson’s “Recollections of the Arabian Nights” 
with some of Mangan’s Eastern poems, and consider which of 
the two poets was most steeped in the Eastern atmosphere. 

“The Midnight Review,’ professedly a translation, is a fine 
English poem. The ghostly reveille is sounded, and the dead 
soldiers of Napoleon’s armies come forth from their sleep in all 
the land, and form up in their divisions, while the Emperor, 
surrounded by his shadowy staff, rides and reviews them till the 
moon goes and the darkness wraps the skies, then a word is 
whispered in the aide-de-camp’s ear: 


In files the troops advance, 
And then are no longer seen. 

The challenging watchword given is “ France,” 
The answer is “ St. Helene.” 

Of the poems certainly original, perhaps the best known is that 
very painful “‘The Nameless One,” in which the torments and 
miseries of the poet are set forth with a vehemence as terrible 
as unhealthy. But, as it is easy to characterize a temperament 
as morbid, so it is difficult to imagine the torture of its pos- 
session. Perhaps the worst feature of it, though it may not be 
to its possessor the most trying, is the grave difficulty of facing 
truth whether painful or the reverse. The morbid temperament 
seems even to revel in darkness and the sensation of having 
been cruelly dealt with. It multiplies, it enlarges, it divides, it 
diminishes; it cannot and will not see true. But we may also feel 
that it is not necessary to take all that this poet says as purely 
and wholly biographical. 

A subjective poet may love to set his distress clearly before 
the eyes of the world, while the objective poet keeps his in hand, 
and if we have his grief, “the tune of it goes manly.” Against 
“betrayed in friendship, befooled in love,” should we not set 
the poem to Joseph Brenan, that good and true man who was not 
alone in his love for Mangan? But with discount such as this 
and with the recalling of the influence of the poet who carried 
abroad “the pageant of his bleeding heart,” there remains in 
“The Nameless One” real suffering, real anguish, real woe, yet 
even through the shadows of the verse there breaks the gleam 
of faith in “ He fled for shelter to God who mated his soul with 
song.” This is the spirit of the child, the child who knew his 
Father as his shelter and help; the child of His who knew Him 
often in the Great Sacrifice, and who knelt at times at the rails 
of His altar. 

We must be glad that James Clarence Mangan never put bit- 
ter for sweet or sweet for bitter; glad that for him the division be- 
tween good and evil had on its nether side no shallow pond where- 
in one may disport oneself in the spring and summer of life, but 
indeed “the gulf abysmal” and the poison of opium and alcohol 
is a very pawning of the soul itself. Isolation may be the lot of 
some by reason of their possessing what is impossible to be 
shared, or at least shareless in the degree in which they hold it: 
others are isolated from circumstance; others from choice. 
Some would seem to have been born isolated, and Mangan was 
one of these, or became of their fellowship. He stood alone in 
more than the common loneliness to which all men are heirs 
even as a necessary corollary of their individuality. As Lionel 
Johnson has it, “ Lonely unto the Lone I go.” 

if Mangan has left some work of little worth, he has assured- 
ly also left some that is more than worthful; and we cannot 
but feel that, under all vagaries, all strangenesses, all that should 
be put away, there beats a heart in sympathy with all that is 
good, with purity, with justice, with noble aspiration; with de- 
sire for the God “ who mated his soul with song.” 

Emity Hickey. 
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The History of Mother Seton’s Daughters. The Sisters of 
Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1809-1917. By Sister Mary AGNES 
McCann, A.M. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Vol. I-II. 
$5.00. 

Mother Seton, in 1808, founded the Sisters of Charity, whose 
motherhouse was and is still; at Emmitsburg, Maryland. In 1852 
these Sisters determined to affiliate with the French Congrega- 
tion, the Daughters of Charity, established by St. Vincent de 
Paul in 1633. ‘This action was formally taken on December 8, 
1851, when the habit and “ cornette” of the French Sisters were 
adopted as the religious dress of the Emmitsburg community. 
There were then about 400 of these Seton Sisters in the United 
States. Seven of them were located in Cincinnati, Ohio. These 
seven did not conform to the decision of the Emmitsburg 
superiors in regard to amalgamating with the French Congrega- 
tion. With the consent of Archbishop Purcell they organized 
a community of their own, and on March 25, 1852, took vows in 
his presence as the “Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio,” 
under which title they were incorporated by the State legisla- 
ture. It is the history of this community that is here presented 
in the 670 pages of two handsome octavo voiumes, with a third 
promised as “in press.” 

The author offers evidence of industrious research effort, but 
has included in the narrative some inconsequential and trivial 
items, and others having little relation to either Cincinnati 
or the Sisters of Charity. A judicious editor, with the high cost 
of book-making materials in mind and for other good and suffi- 
cient reasons, probably would have cut out a third or more of 
the MS. Without question this would have enhanced the per- 
manent value of the history, which includes local records worthy 
of preservation. Some of these, from the archives of the 
motherhouse, were heretofore unavailable to students interested 
in this field of historical inquiry. The author’s claims that the 
Cincinnati community must be regarded as the depository of 
the original, Setonian spirit, rule, customs and traditions, may 
be ascribed to a natural enthusiasm for her own associates. It 
pleases her and does not alter the actualities. Her antipathy to 
the “cornette,” in contrast to the “ black cap,” as a head-dress, 
is voiced in the story she quotes of a Philadelphia Sister. This 
simple soul when shown a picture of what the more poetic sol- 
diers of the Crimea called the “white swallows of Allah,” 
moaned to her spiritual director, “‘ And Father, they are threat- 
ening us with that dress!’’ No mere male critic can do justice 
to such a situation. 

Sister Margaret Cecilia George, a woman of much ability, 
who joined Mother Seton’s Sisters in 1812, was chosen head of 
the seceding Cincinnati community, a member of which she had 
been since 1845. She lived until November 12, 1868, and fifty- 
seven of her eighty years were spent as a Sister of Charity. 
The community of seven Sisters who, in 1852, began under her 
direction, has increased to a present membership of a thousand, 
with branch houses scattered over Ohio, Missouri, Washington, 
Tennessee, Colorado and Kansas. The pronounced success of 
these Sisters in the important field of the educational work of 
the parochial schools and the academies for the higher training 
of young women, and in the orphanages and sanitariums of 
which they have charge, fully justifies the grateful affection in 
which they are held by the people of the localities fortunate 
enough to harbor their institutions. Ri Sn ee 





The Young Folks’ Book of Ideals. By WittiAm Byron 
Forsusu. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. $2.00. 

The publishers’ notice which accompanies this book, is enough 
to arouse the spines of prejudice. But for this, Dr. Forbush 
cannot be held responsible. “That great educator, G. Stanley 
Hall,” narrates the homemade puff, “has demanded a ‘secular 
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Bible,’ and it is not too much to say that this meets the demand.” 
Just what a “secular Bible” may be is not clear. Judging from 
the present volume, it would seem a kind of sublimated scrap- 
book, in which for the secular edification of the young, Dr. For- 
bush has gathered an amazing number of wise saws, somewhat 
rusted by neglect, amusing stories, and “horrible” examples. 
Dr. Forbush writes in a spirit of courage, cheer and optimism, 
as rare as it is delightful. “Fret not thy gizzard under ad- 
verse fates,” he quotes, “for the fret gizzard incapacitates,” 
and an amendment to Whittier’s famous distich is suggested: 


“ Add this suggestion to the verse: 
‘It might have been a little worse’” 


“Don’t work with one eye on the clock,” he advises the young 
man, and for that numerous tribe who complain that they 
“never had a chance,” he quotes the verses of Foss: 


Joe Beal ’ud set upon a kaig 

Down to the groc’ry store, and throw 
One laig right o’er t’other laig, 

An’ swear he’d never had no show; 

“Oh, no,” said Joe, 

“ Hain’t hed no show” 
Then shift his quid to t’other jaw, 
An’ chaw, an’ chaw, an’ chaw, an’ chaw. 


The book’s utter lack of definite religious purpose makes the 
average level of its ideals rather low. However, the stories will 
interest our boys and girls, whose ideals will be gathered else- 
where, and teachers will find the volume a useful storehouse 
of anecdotes wherewith to point a moral. 





P. L. B. 





The Sunlit Hours. By Emme VeERHAEREN’ Translated by 
CuHarRLes R. MurpuHy. New York: John Lane Co. $1.00. 

The Harvest Moon. By JosepHINE Preston PeasBopy. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

Maintain Interval. By Ropert Frost. 
Holt & Co. $1.25. 

The best of these little volumes of recent verse is the first. 
The throb and sentiment of the thirty love poems by the late 
Emile Verhaeren is very chaste and tender. How rare these 
qualities are in our multitudinous love-poetry, and correspond- 
ingly how delightful. The poems are set in a garden, but is it 
a spring garden or the garden of the soul in which the heart 
of the Belgian poet spoke to the heart of his dear wife? It is 
both. It is the calm and the wonder and the mystery of spring, 
star and flowers and sunshine and spring night and morn, that 
bespeak the marvelous and simple contentment of the poet’s 
holy love. It is delicate, it is spiritual, half-said, half-felt, but 
wholly understood beneath the strange and familiar imagery of 
nature. Poem XVIII is a good example of this mood; but in 
the following verses it is the poet’s wife herself whom his love 
contemplates directly : 


New York: Henry 


Quietly, like stately queens of old 

Who, step by languid step, descend the stairs of gold 
In fairy tales, thou movest in my dream; 

Names I give thee, such as must beseem 

All beauty and all radiance ; names that soothe, 
Resounding silken-smooth, 

Sounds that wind and waver, glide and glance, 
Weaving my poems, as in subtle dance. 

Ah, but how soon I leave this play 

When I behold thy wistful way, 

Thine unadorned, profoundly wistful way; 

Thy forehead unafraid and calmer than the day, 
Thy peaceful child-like hands laid open on thy knees, 
Thy breathing bosom and the dreamful ease 

That on thy deep and limpid spirit lies. 

How useless and how‘little in the sight 

Of this are all things—all things, save the naked light 
That wells up from thy heart and gathers in thine eyes. 


In “The Harvest Moon” there are some poems, such as 


“Dominion,” “Military Necessity,” “Men Have Wings at 
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Last,” in which sympathy with the defeated Belgians breaks out 
into a bitter denunciation of their conquerors. But for the rest 
the poems are a woman’s soulful lament over the evils that war 
has brought upon her sister women, especially upon the mothers 
of men. They take on, too, a strong religious tone, and a sacred 
tinge of sorrow from the frequent figure of the dear Redeemer 
and His sorrowing Mother. The finest poem of the collection 
is undoubtedly ‘“‘ The Hunter’s Moon,” but unfortunately is too 
long for quotation here. 

“Maintain Interval,” by Robert Frost, shows forth 
more vision and natural power of expression, mixed with some 
true poetry, but the book for the most part is realistic verse. 
There is plenty of ease of manner, small attention to verse- 
form or language, pretty pictures in abundance, but only a small 
dilution of the truly poetic emotion. “A Girl’s Garden” is a 
clever humorous piece; “ Snow,” a longer narrative piece, might 
have merit in the same class, though probably rather intended 
for pathos. The last piece in the book, “The Sound of the 
Trees,” is the best poem of all. wt. 2. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The admirers of E. F. Benson will enjoy his latest novel 
* Michael” (Doran, $1.35), the chief characters of which are a 
young English nobleman, whose dearest friend, Hermann, and 
whose intended, Sylvia, are half German. Tired of being just a 
lord, ‘‘ Mike” becomes, under Hermann’s tutelage, a clever 
composer, and ardently courts Sylvia. All goes well until the 
war breaks out and then Hermann goes off to fight for the 
Fatherland and Michael joins England’s reserves. It would be 
wrong to tell the reader what happens then. The novel is writ- 
ten with the author’s usual cleverness, the character-drawing and 


the descriptive passages being particularly well done. For an 
Englishman’s war book “ Michael” is quite temperate-———A 
“ The 


pleasing admixture of the realistic and romantic makes 
Matchmakers” (Doran, $1.35) by J. E. Buckrose a readable 
novel. No deep problem or mystery awaits solution in the book, 
but the story of Peggy Hewitt, the poor rector’s daughter, is 
told simply and interestingly, with occasional passages of human 
tenderness, bits of true observation, and some pleasant comedy. 

Father Henry C. Schuyler, S.T.L., whose attractive little ascet- 
ical books, “The Obedience of Christ,’ “The Courage of 
Christ,” etc., have been commended in these columns, has added 
to the series a new volume, called “The Sacrament of Friend- 
ship” (Reilly, $1.10). The author now treats of Our Saviour’s 
life in the Holy Eucharist, and gives a running commentary, 
with practical ‘reflections, on the Adoro Te Devote of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. One of the rhymed translations of that hymn would 
be better than the bald word-for-word rendering the author 
uses, “ Seck I the boon that sought the thief repenting” is am- 
biguous, and the pictures in the volume are hardly real illus- 
trations Under the title, “ The Prince of Peace” (Benziger, 
$0.60), the Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J., has prepared a little book 
of meditations for Advent and the Christmas season. Follow- 
ing Father Coleridge’s commentary on Our Lord's early life, 
as related in the Gospels, the author sets forth simply and 
briefly the spiritual lessons that the mysteries teach. 





Notwithstanding all the rhapsodies written in praise of Alan 
Seeger, the young American who joined the French army and 
was killed in battle, the judicious readers of his “ Poems” 
(Scribners, $1.25) will hardly be convinced that the world has 
lost in him another Keats. There is little in the earlier half of 
the volume that rises above mediocrity. It is only his “ Last 
Poems,” the best of which were suggested by the war, that de- 
serve to be remembered. This Harvard graduate who “ saw life” 
in Paris, protests that his “whole religion is beauty” and bids 
“the nations” “sick with all those centuries of tears” Shed in 
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the penance for factitious woe,” come to the feet of Venus and 


behold “her priest” “ wreathe a garland for Our Lady’s shrine.” 


Regarding the morality and good taste of those lines comment 
is needless. Seeger was also a believer in the old pagan doctrine 
of destiny or fate, his most musical poems, such as “I Have 
a Rendezvous with Death,” being saturated with it. But if 
young Seeger was merely the “conscript of Destiny” and had no 
free will, he simply could not avoid joining the French army and 
being killed. Therefore he does not merit all the praise he is 
receiving. The last poem in the book, “ Ode in Memory of the 
American Volunteers Fallen for France,” is the best. William 
Archer's introduction is chiefly biographical in character. 


The new and revised edition of Philip Van Ness Myers’ 
“Ancient History” (Ginn, $1.50) is noteworthy for its attrac- 
tive style, orderly arrangement, excellent illustrations and valu- 
able maps. The facts of the period with which the history 
is concerned are so familiar that it should not be easy for 
the writer to go far astray unless he becomes a theologian or 
an evolutionist. Does the author become such? On page 83 
he writes: “Out of the Old Testament arose the New, which 
we should think of as a part of Hebrew literature”; on page 
539: “It came to be believed that the Apostle Peter had been 
given by the Master a sort of primacy among his fellow- 
Apostles”; and on page 541: “In the seventh century all the 
great cities of the East fell into the hands of the Moham- 
medans. This was a matter of tremendous consequence to the 
Church of Rome, since in every one of these great capitals 
there was, or might have been, a rival of the Roman bishop.” 
The author’s use of the word “Apocrypha” for “ deutero- 
canonical,” on page 84, is misleading, and on page 86, writing 
about the Hebrew conception of the future life, he says: 
“There was no distinction even between the good and the 
bad; the same lot awaited ali who went down into the pit.” 
It would be interesting to know how Professor Myers would 
reconcile this statement with Hebrews, chapter eleven. 





“A Student in Arms” (Dutton, $1.50), a war-book that has 
had a wide vogue in England, is made up of twenty papers, 
most of which were written for the Spectator by Daniel Han- 
key, who was killed in battle last October. First a Sandhurst 
cadet and then an Oxford man, with his eyes on the ministry, 
he enlisted as a private when the war broke out, and subse- 
quently sent from the front these accounts of his experiences. 
His reflections on his fellow-soldiers and on the leveling effects 
of the war are novel, and he often has a striking, and unhack- 
neyed way of expressing himself. The author’s “liberal” the- 
ology is frequently obtruded, and he thinks it would be a good 
thing if the Establishment’s clergy would join the army and 
thus get in touch with the men of England——In “ The Growth 
of a Legend” (Putnam, $1.25) Fernand Van Langenhove, Sci- 
entific Secretary of the Solvay Institute of Sociology of Brus- 
sels, gives us a book which Catholics of all countries will cor- 
dially welcome. It is a scientific refutation, conducted along the 
best modern methods, of the tales of atrocities perpetrated by 
Belgian francs-tireurs, civilians and priests upon German sol- 
diers. The refutation is based on German official documents 
and leaves these stories of barbarism without foundation. The 
book carries out to its conclusion the work of the German so- 
ciety “ Pax,” an association which “ investigated the reports and 
found them to be false and libelous.” If any one still believes 
that Belgian priests acted cruelly and treacherously toward the 
soldiers of the invading German army, the clear, calm and welli- 
documented pages of this book should correct his impression. 





Mr. George F. Engelbach has made a selection of “The Re- 
ligious Poems of Lionel Johnson” (Macmillan, $1.00), some 
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forty in number, and Mr. Wilfrid Meynell has written the ex- 
cellent preface. In the volume will be found such well-known 
poems as “Christmas in Ireland,” “The Dark Angel,” “Te 
Martyrum Candidatus,” “ A Dream of Youth,” several of John- 
son’s Latin poems, and the following stanzas, entitled “ Par 
Christi,” which is a good example of his manner: 


Night has her Stars, and Day his Sun: they pass, 
Stars of the Night! it fades, Sun of the Day! 
Soft rose leaves lie upon the beating grass, 

Till the wind whirl them, with itself away. 


Eyes have their fill of light: in every voice 

Lives its own music: but the dear light pales, 

The golden music perishes. What choice, 

What choice is ours, but tears? For the world fails. 


O Sun and Stars! O glory of the rose! 

O eyes of light, voices of music! I 

Have mourned, because all beauty fails, and goes 
Quickly away: and the whole world must die. 


Yet Sun and Stars! Yet, glory of the rose! 
Yet, eyes of light, voices of music, I 

Know, that from mortal to immortal goes 
Beauty: in triumph can the whole world die. 
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EDUCATION 
Alcuin. of York 


ELFRIC, in his “ Passiones Sanctorum,” thus briefly sum- 
marizes the life of Alcuin of York: 


There was in England a remarkable teacher named 
Albinus, and he had great reputation. He taught many 
English the sciences contained in books, as well as he knew 
how, and afterwards went across the sea to the wise King 
Charles, who had great wisdom in divine and worldly mat- 
ters and lived wisely. Albinus, the noble teacher, came to 
him and there a foreigner, he dwelt under his rule in St. 
Martin’s monastery and imparted to many the heavenly 
wisdom which the Saviour gave him. 


Few figures in the history of education are so attractive as 
that of the Northumbrian Alcuin or Albinus as he loved to 
call himself, the Scholasticus of the school of York, the friend, 
the teacher and the minister of Charlemagne, the restorer of 
letters at the end of the eighth century, the master of Rabanus 
Maurus, the humilis levita, the lowly-minded cleric who had 
but two loves, books and souls. His is not a towering figure, 
dazzling us with its brilliancy, or conquering us with the sheer 
weight of its overwhelming power. It is rather one that wins 
by its charm and sweetness. Alcuin had neither genius, origin- 
ality, vast learning or compelling force of character. Yet he 
accomplished a work for education which still bears fruit and 
which entitles him to be ranked among the eminent men who 
have shaped the educational destinies of Christendom. 


His INFLUENCE ON CHARLEMAGNE 

LMOST every modern European State can trace its origin 

to the days of the great Emperor Charles, who dreamt 
of a globe-embracing empire and laid the corner-stone of those 
European States which have played such a conspicuous part in 
the great world-drama. It can also be said that the schools of 
Charles the Great profoundly modified the subsequent culture of 
the Western world. The Palatine School, over which Alcuin 
presided and where he had such scholars as the Emperor him- 
self, his Queen Liutgard, their sons, Charles, Pepin and Louis, 
their daughters, the Princess Rotrud and Gisela, Einhard, the 
Suetonius of the age, and the noble Theodulf, the future Bishop 
of Orleans, may not have been the beginning of the great Paris 
University, but it did a work in the Frankish kingdom which 
was destined to produce the happiest results. 

For Alcuin, whom he had coaxed from his scholastic seclusion 
at York where the young Northumbrian had been educated 
under the great Aelbert, the mighty Emperor ever entertained 
the warmest affection. There can be no doubt that much of 
the educational policy which Charlemagne followed with an 
insight into the needs of his people far ahead of his age, was 
inspired by the master of the Palatine School. The daily lessons 
which Alcuin gave to his imperial pupil and the young princes 
and courtiers who thronged the imperial halls at Aachen, helped 
undoubtedly to show the great soldier and conqueror that it 
was not enough to subdue barbarous and cruel tribes, but that 
a great ruler should instruct, civilize and refine his people. 
[* 787 Charles issued that famous capitulary or proclamation 

which, with some exaggeration perhaps, has been called 
“the first general charter of education for the Middle Ages.” 
The only extant copy of this “Charter of Education” is that 
addressed to Baugulf, Abbot of Fulda. In it the Emperor warns 
bishops and abbots not only not to neglect the study of letters, 
but to apply themselves thereto with perseverance. “It is our 
wish that you may be what it behooves the soldiers of the Church 
to be, religious in heart, learned in discourse, pure in act, 
eloquent in speech.” In this capitulary, as in others of almost 
equal importance which followed, “the voice is the voice of 
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Charles, but the hand is the hand of Alcuin.” Nor can it be 
doubted that it was the teaching of the Northumbrian scholar 
which inspired Theodulf of Orleans to organize thoroughly and 
in a way to “standardize” the elementary free schools, which 
we imagine to be an institution of our own days. Theodulf 
writes, “ Let the priests hold schools in the towns and villages. 
. . . Let them teach them from pure affection . . . and let them 
exact no price from the children for their teaching, nor receive 
anything from them save what their parents may offer volun- 
tarily and from affection.” These words of one of the greatest 
bishops of his times, inspired undoubtedly by Alcuin’s teaching, 
should be quite sufficient to dispel the impression that the 
Catholic Church is opposed to the education of the masses. On 


the contrary, she welcomes, she fosters it. 
[* Alcuin can claim neither originality nor depth of thought, 
he can claim a certain largeness of view and a thorough 
understanding of the needs of the times. He realized that 
there is such a thing as unity and continuity of intellectual 
and literary life in the history of the world. He saw the 
runners in the thrilling torch-race, ever speeding down the 
tracks of time and handing one to another the burning spark 
of learning, dimly flickering at times, but still unquenched. One 
century, he knew, was bound to pass the glowing embers to 
the hands of its waiting relay. If he might help it, his age 
should not fail. But the athletes then must be trained for 
the contest. 

When therefore he left the Palatine School, where Charles 
had sat a willing scholar at his feet, he retired to St. Martin’s 
of Tours and there carried on a still nobler teaching. He 
felt that, in the rude society which surrounded him, the Church 
was, even more than the strong hand of the Emperor, the one 
power that might tame and ennoble those untutored minds and 
hearts. Guides, teachers, priests and bishops were needed for 
the coming generation. He set to work to educate and train 
them. For that he needed books and he wrote to Charles for 
permission to dispatch messengers to his old home in York for 
manuscripts “and to bring back with them to France the flowers 
of England; so that a graceful garden may not exist in York 
alone, but that at Tours as well, there may be found the blos- 
soming of Paradise .... that the south wind, when it comes, 
may cause the gardens along the River Loire to burst into 
bloom.” And he reminds the monarch how in the morning of 
life he sowed the seed of heavenly wisdom in Britain, and that 
though his blood has grown cool, still he ceases not now in 
the evening of his days to sow the seed in France. Thanks to 
him, a more intense and continued effort was made to preserve 
the treasures of ancient learning; a keener appreciation of their 
beauties and educational value soon manifested itself in the 
monasteries of the Frankish provinces and men like Rabanus 
Maurus, Sigulf and Hatto were proud to become his disciples. 
And if at Tours Alcuin’s enthusiasm for the pagan authors 
seemed to have somewhat cooled, his love for the Scriptures 
grew deeper and more tender. And to his school of sacred 
caligraphy we owe later on the famous Bible of Charles thé 
Bald, the Gospels of Lothaire and the magnificent Tours Gos- 
pels. A pious, learned and efficient clergy, in the opinion of the 
Northumbrian levite, was one of the best means in the hands 
of the great King for the civilization of his people. Alcuin 
has been called the first Minister of Education in France. He 
may also be considered the restorer of ecclesiastical studies and 
the inspirer of a long line of zealous priests and bishops. 


His INFLUENCE ON THE CLERGY 


His INFLUENCE ON EDUCATION 


F Alcuin, the theologian and liturgist, it is not our purpose 

to speak, except to recall the fact that in the former 
capacity, he displayed unerring and thoroughly Catholic instincts 
in his fight against the Adoptianist heresy as championed by 
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Felix of Urgel and Elipandus of Toledo. But as an educator, 
though seldom original, usually a compiler and adapter of 
other men’s scientific wares, at times even but a transcriber, he 
nevertheless did work which still endures. He saw that there 
was a hierarchy in the arts and sciences. If the past had left 
him as an heirloom the trivium and the quadrivium, he went a 
step further in a practical direction. He dimly at least saw that 
the schools had to be graded, that there should be progression 
in the various steps which led the learner along the paths of 
knowledge, that the content and the methods of the schools 
should change with the purpose in view and the class of scholars 
trained. Hence we see that in the days of Charlemagne educa- 
tion has to some degree been standardized. There is something 
like a university course in the palace school; secondary educa- 
tion is supplied in the cathedral and monastery schools, while 
primary education is represented by schools also to be found 
in the cathedrals and the cloister; the same education was given 
in the village and parish schools fostered by the great capitulary 
of Theodulf of Orleans. Such is Alcuin’s legacy to his age and 
to history. The foundations of his work may have been crudely 
laid. But following builders were able to make out their faint 
outlines and on the few stones which, amidst the storms which 
burst over Europe were left, were able to raise the edifice of 
the educational and artistic splendors of the thirteenth century. 


Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Mr. Kingsbury’s Conversion 


A N ancient and well-loved sentiment informs us that while 

the lamp hangs out to burn, the vilest sinner may return. 
I am not very familiar with the hymns of our separated breth- 
ren, and cannot guarantee the literal accuracy of the quota- 
tion; but I am sure, if the New York press is worthy of 
credence, that Mr. John A. Kingsbury, New York’s Commis- 
sioner of Charities, has at last awakened to the fact that the 
Catholic Church will be satisfied with nothing less than a 
Catholic home for every dependent Catholic child. Mr. Kings- 
bury, or his aura, has returned from that far country in which 
pigs, pans, pamphlets, politics and Paul Prys mingled and 
fought in wondrous array. May this auspicious homecoming be 
the signal for the burial of the hatchet, after it has been em- 
ployed in, the demise of the fatted calf. 


THE New VIsIon 

LEASANT indeed is it to contemplate the attitude of Mr. 
Kingsbury, so changed from the days of last March when 
he spoke and wrote with eloquence of the private child-caring 
institutions as “unfit for human habitation,” and used his in- 
fluence with a belligerent lady to spread throughout the coun- 
try the idyllic picture that at Mount Loretto orphans and pigs 
fed amicably from a common pan. In his new vision Mr. 
Kingsbury discerns these homes “unfit for human habitation,” 
as groups of “ splendid buildings and equipment” in which “ re- 
ligious” men and women exercise “a salutary influence” over 
their young charges. So wisely managed are they and with 
such love, that Mr. Kingsbury now deems them especially well 
fitted for the most pitiable lambs of the flock, those little ones, 
who since they will never be normal, stand in greatest need of 
“the tender care” of the private institution. For this relief 
from the fear entertained by misinformed citizens of the com- 
munity, that the dependent children of New York are drudges 
“worse than Oliver Twist” or the Marchioness alone in her 

cellar, Mr. Kingsbury deserves a rising vote of thanks. 
\nd yet there is a fly in the ointment, a rift in the lute, 
a speck in the garnered apricot, and the chill of a gelid 
wind that blows across the glorious summer of our aspira- 





tions. With an air that would have sat well on Columbus dis- 
covering the new world, Mr. Kingsbury advances the proposi- 
tion from which no sane man will dissent, that the home is 
the normal place for the normal child. Surely this is no new 
thing, smacking of Modernism, from which the orthodox will 
draw back in affright. If there was ever an institution which 
championed the permanence and sanctity of the home, that in- 
stitution is the Catholic Church, nor has she rested content with 
mere academic dissertations. For the sanctity of the home, 
founded on the indissolubility of Christian marriage, with bit- 
ter grief in her heart, yet with not a moment of hesitation, has 
she suffered kingdoms to be withdrawn from her benign sway. 
There is just one institution which today sets a face of flint 
against divorce, the poisonous solvent of the home, and against 
that other delirium of vicé-crazed minds which would replace 
the sweet traditions of nineteen centuries of Catholic homes 
by the methods of the stock-farm. Mr. Kingsbury, with all the 
world, well knows what that institution is. 

Yet we are willing to overlook Mr. Kingsbury’s anxious sus- 
picion that we need instruction on the preservation of the family 
and the home. What is of present importance is to examine 
the means and the methods by which Mr. Kingsbury graciously 
proposes to carry out the law, which he is sworn to defend, 
and to find a Catholic home for every Catholic child. 

Wuat Is a “ CatuHoric” Home? 

T ought to be understood clearly that a home is not made 
“Catholic” by prefixing an adjective. To call a goat a 
biped. does not alter the objective reality; it only throws doubt 
on your ability to count, or on your definition of a leg. We 
have Catholics in high life and in low, whose Catholicism apart 
from Baptism and a few half-forgotten years of practice, is 
on a par with that of the King of Ashanti. For the present 
I accept without question Mr. Kingsbury’s earnest profession 
that “there is nothing about which they (the agents of the 
Department) are more scrupulous than just this matter of the 


; religious faith of the dependent child or its parents.” I am 


also willing to concede that the headline of the Evening Post, 
according to which the Commissioner “ Promises to Consider 
Faith of City’s Wards,” completely misrepresents Mr. Kings- 
bury’s sincere desire to place every dependent Catholic child 
under genuine Catholic care. But I do not for one moment be- 
lieve that Mr. Kingsbury, if he continues to employ the methods 
and agencies now in high favor with the Department of Chari- 
ties, will succeed in his purposes. Nor do I like the phrase, 
always carefully inserted, “so far as available.” Unobjection- 
able in itself, it has possibilities of danger which Mr. Kings- 
bury’s carefully prepared sentences do net eliminate. Catholics 
want a fair interpretation and a square deal; they ask nothing 
more and will be satisfied with nothing less. They are by no 
means sure that they are going to get either at the hands of 
Mr. Kingsbury’s “ Children’s Home Bureau.” 


THe CHILDREN’s Home BurEAU 


CCORDING to Mr. John Daniels, quoted in the Evening 
Post for March 6, this Bureau was organized on June 

15, 1916, “for the express purpose of finding homes for chil- 
dren between the ages of two and seven.” As this statement 
is made in what seems to be an authorized interview, I feel 
that for once I can trust the Evening Post. The Bureau was 
placed in charge of Mr. John Daniels, imported as an expert 
thoroughly in sympathy with the most advanced plans for the 
care of children. What with its customary inadequacy the Eve- 
ning Post neglects to state, is the important fact that this Bureau, 
masquerading as an official branch of the public service, is in 
reality a purely private affair, with no more standing under the 
State Constitution or the City Charter than a young ladies’ 
Sodality. Paid for by three private citizens, it is not unreason- 





able to suppose that the Bureau will represent the views and- 
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avowed purposes of these, its financial sponsors, and of the 
present City Administration, represented, chiefly, by that emi- 
nent expert, Mr. William J. Doherty. Can this Bureau, conced- 
ing its honesty, be expected to know what a Catholic home is, 
or be trusted to supervise the training of a Catholic child? The 
record of its founders returns a negative answer. 
Its SUPERVISORS 
NE of these founders is intimately associated with the 
State Charities Aid Association, an active and insidious 
opponent of Catholic views and ideals in social work. The guide, 
philosopher, friend and press-agent of this misnamed Associa- 
tion is the redoubtable Mr. Homer Folks, whose attitude to- 
wards Catholic social work in general and private institutions 
in particular was emphasized in the hearings before the Strong 
Commission. Another, Mrs. Helen Hartly Jenkins, is the lady 
who, according to Mr. Kingsbury, was so deeply interested in 
the Moree pamphlet, a bitter and most unfounded attack on the 
private institutions, that she paid five hundred dollars towards 
the expense of printing and mailing. Mr. Moree himself inti- 
mates that without her there would have been no pamphlet, and 
Mr. Kingsbury, speaking at the Plaza Hotel on March 25, 1916, 
announced that Mrs. Jenkins “paid for this pamphlet, and she 
is now proud that she did it.” 

What can Catholics expect from a bureau founded, financed 
and patronized by prgpagandists? Once bitten, twice shy. 

Let us accept without reservation Mr. Kingsbury’s assertion 
that he is anxious to find a place in a Catholic home for every 
dependent Catholic child, “so far as available.” But let us not 
allow this hastily proffered olive branch to blind our watchful 
eye. 

Who is to judge whether or not the home is “ Catholic”? 

Mr. Kingsbury’s private bureau. 

Upon whom rests the decision whether or not a Catholic home 
is “ available ” ? 

Upon Mr. Kingsbury’s private bureau. 

Who is to secure for the child an early acquaintance with the 
Sacraments, guarantee its attendance at Mass, and a training 
in Catholic life and tradition, without all of which the most 
carefully planned cultural and economic training is worthless? 

Again, Mr. Kingsbury’s private bureau, founded in part and 
patronized by Mrs. Helen Hartly Jenkins, the happy financial 
backer of an outrageous attack on the private institutions, and 
by others high in the counsels and esteem of Mr. Homer Folks’ 
State Charities Aid Association. 


REAL CooPERATION DESIRABLE 
HERE is no need of questioning the sincerity of the agents 
employed by Mr. Kingsbury’s private bureau, but there is 
every reason for questioning whether or not their training is 
such as to enable them to distinguish a Catholic home, and to 
supervise the training of a Catholic child. Judged in its genesis 
the bureau seems as little fitted for this work as it would be 
to sink a submarine. Mr. Kingsbury, it is true, promises to 
investigate any case in which a Catholic dependent is placed 
under non-Catholic care, and to visit any violation of rules by 
an agent of the department with “summary dismissal.” This 
pledge to perform his sworn duty is given as if it were a con- 
cession, but in reality it simply imposes upon the Catholic au- 
thorities the police duty of scrutinizing all placements made by 
Mr. Kingsbury’s private bureau. Incidentally, and come what 
may, Mr. Kingsbury need have no fear that this scrutiny will 
be omitted. 

In a city like New York a generous cooperation between 
the municipal authorities and the private agencies for the care 
of dependents is a consummation devoutly to be wished. But 
there will be and can be no cooperation which suffers even a 
single dependent Catholic child to be exposed to the danger of 
losing its Faith. If Mr. Kingsbury sincerely desires Catholic 


cooperation, he will find at his service that most useful agency, 
the Catholic Home Bureau, and if he wishes to give a pledge 
of his sincerity he can make no better beginning than by cutting 
loose from the propagandists and foundations upon which 
Catholics justly look with suspicion and aversion. 

Pau. L. BLakeE y, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
The Shrinking Dollar and 


the Vincentians 


HE decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar is natur- 

ally affecting our charity workers. The St. Vincent de 
Paul Society of Brooklyn finds that the number of families on 
its relief roll this year was one-third less than last year’s 
number, but that the value of our currency has decreased in the 
same ratio. It was fortunate for the poor who were to be 
relieved that their number grew less in proportion to the shrink- 
age of the dollar. Would that the same might hold true every- 
where. The tendency of the present day, says the Brooklyn 
report, is away from institutional treatment of poverty and 
towards giving relief in the home. Here is another victory for 
the Vincentians and another reason for our generous support 
of them. Their great principle of aiding the poor in their homes 
is thus tacitly acknowledged to have been far in advance of the 
scientific philanthropy of our age. 


The New Spring 


EPORTS of the donations for the Propagation of the Faith 

have come in from several Eastern dioceses. They indicate 
that the mission idea is now beginning to take firm root in the 
minds and hearts of American Catholics. A new spring time is 
awakening. New York again leads the dioceses of the world with 
a total of $207,409.44. The figures for Boston have not been 
definitely indicated, but are estimated at about $100,000. Phila- 
delphia has made a notable gain and offered during the past 
year $65,418.25. The diocese of Albany appears for the first 
time and feels no little satisfaction in its splendid offering of 
$34,047.35. Other dioceses, we are told, have likewise increased 
their donations to the Catholic foreign missions. The Pente- 
costal spirit is breathing upon the souls of the Faithful and the 
response will be generous in proportion as the pressing needs 
of the missions are brought home to them and the golden oppor- 
tunities pointed out, which Protestantism is striving to make 
her own at all costs. “ Today all depends upon America, Catholic 
America is the hope of Holy Mother Church.” 


An Incredible 
Divorce Law 


HE following excerpt, by Mr. Justice Ordway, is taken from 

the New York Law Journal. It contains the startling revela- 
tion of the existence of a divorce law in the State of New York 
by which a marriage can be annulled at the mere request of 
either wife or husband if either party wishes to leave the other 
before reaching the age of eighteen. 


McCann v. McCann.—This is an action for the annulment 
of a marriage on the ground that the plaintiff was only 
seventeen years of age when she married the defendant, and 
left him before reaching the age of eighteen, and has not 
cohabited with him since. There is one child born of the 
marriage and still living. The plaintiff has offered no evi- 
dence tending to show misconduct on the part of her hus- 
band, or any reason for the annulment of her marriage 
beyond the facts already stated, but she is not required to 
do so, and any such evidence would probably be immaterial 
and irrelevant. I regret that I am compelled to grant the 
decree asked for (Kruger v. Kruger, 137 App. Div., 289). 
It seems to me unfortunate that the law of this State should 
permit these “trial marriages,” which may be annulled at 
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the mere request of either party, if he or she was married 

and left the other before reaching the age of eighteen years. 

In this case such a law seems particularly unfortunate in 

view of the fact that no power is given to the Court in an 

action for annulment of this kind to make any provision for 
the care or support of children of the marriage. 

It is indeed more than “unfortunate”; it is incredible that in 
the year of grace 1917 such a law should stain the statute books 
of any State. It is certainly most desirable, as the Judge says, 
“that the legislature should consider this matter and amend the 
law so as to protect more fully the marriage relations and the 


family ties.” 


Staging the Billy Sunday 
Campaign in New York 


) ne is one lesson Catholics may learn with profit from 
the Billy Sunday campaign as organized in New York: The 
lesson of thoroughness and enterprise. A special paper, from 
which the following details are taken, is devoted to the task of 
arousing enthusiasm for the coming tabernacle meetings, the 
estimated expenditures of which are to be $150,000. Of this 
sum $65,000 are required for the building of the tabernacle on 
the old American League baseball grounds, $60,000 are to cover 
the cost of the other preparations, besides the current expenses 
of the campaign, and $25,000 are to be spent in the work of 
conservation that is to follow. Provisions of another kind are 
at the same time made by throwing open hundreds of homes in 
all parts of the city for special “prayer meetings” that are to 
be held on every Tuesday and Thursday evening until the day 
of the first tabernacle meeting to be conducted by the “ even- 
gelist” himself. On the East Side of the city notices in Hebrew, 
Russian, Italian and English were distributed in 35,000 homes, 
announcing the coming of Billy Sunday and asking the varied 
nationalities represented there to open their homes for prayer 
meetings preparatory to his arrival. In the meantime a men’s 
Bible class committee was well launched on its campaign to get 
50,000 men into organized Bible classes, and mass meetings for 
members from all sections of the city were held on Sunday 
afternoons. A women’s work committee was likewise chosen 
to be administered through central and luncheon divisions. In 
addition about 200 meetings for boys and girls were definitely 
planned by another special committee appointed for this task. 
This committee is to reach boys and girls in high schools as well 
as messenger boys and cash girls, or those employed in any 
other occupations. Among the organizations helping this boys’ 
and girls’ committee are the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A,, 
the Christian Endeavor Society, the Epworth League, Northfield 
League and King’s Daughters. Three great choirs are moreover 
being enlisted to sing on different evenings, 2,500 ushers are to 
be carefully trained and placed on the active and reserve list, 
and a cafeteria has been planned to be erected at an additonal 
cost of $12,500. It is to seat no fewer than 818 persons and 
offer rest and meeting rooms besides the dining service. As for 
Billy Sunday’s personal returns, “the matter of compensation 
for his services will be taken care of through offerings at the 
close of the campaign in such manner as the finance committee 
may determine when the time comes.” 


“ Veterans Wrong, 
Women Right!” 


A LL honor to the United Daughters of the Confederacy in 

Macon, Georgia! They have stood bravely by their col- 
ors and have refused to permit them to be stained by either 
bigotry or cowardice. Bishop Keiley, of Savannah, himself a 
Confederate veteran, had been invited by the ladies to deliver 
the Confederate Memorial Day address in their city. But no 
sooner was the announcement made than bigotry became 
rampant. A petition was signed by sixty misguided veterans, 








declaring that “ Bishop Keiley is a Catholic and not a patriot,” 
and that unless the invitation was recalled they would have no 
part in the exercises. A vote was therefore taken by the Sid- 
ney Lanier Chapter of the Daughters of the Confederacy, and 
it stood sixty to four against recalling the invitation. The fol- 
lowing was the comment of the editor of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution: 

The women were right; and the men were wrong! What 
better vindication of the position of the Macon U. D. C.’s 
could be afforded than by harking back to the records of 
half a century ago, when Bishop Keiley as a young stripling, 
radiant with patriotism, volunteered in defense of the Con- 
federate cause, donned a gray uniform and from the be- 
ginning to the end of the war rendered brilliant service to 
his country? He was a Roman Catholic then, just as he is 
now. The fact did not disbar him from patriotic service 
then, nor should it now! The women of Macon showed 
the instincts of true womanhood and patriotism in their 
spunky response to the recalcitrant veterans, which re- 
flects infinite credit upon them. 

All honor to the women of Macon and to the editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, who has spoken the brave and timely word. 
It is a ray of light in the darkness that has of late been spread- 


ing over the sunny South. 


Growth of Catholic Church 
in the United States 


‘THE number of Catholics now living under the Stars and 

Stripes is given as 25,436,136 in the latest edition of “ The 
Official Catholic Directory” just issued by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
The total given for the States themselves is 17,022,879. These 
figures, however, are far below the actual numbers. They faith- 
fully represent the reports submitted to the chancery officials, 
but take no account of our large “ floating” Catholic population, 
nor do they include the gains made in all dioceses, since, in some 
important instances, no new census was taken. According to the 
expert testimony of Mr. Joseph H. Meier, who for years has 
compiled the Directory figures, the full number of Catholics in 
the Continental United States can safely be placed at about 
19,000,000. To these are to be added the 8,413,257 Catholics in 
our various possessions, exclusive of our latest acquisitions, the 
Danish West Indies. The total registered gains of the Church 
in the United States amount to 458,770 for the past year. The 
number of the clergy has increased by 411, and 357 new parish 
schools were organized. There are now 102 seminaries in the 
States with 6,898 students for the priesthood, 216 colleges for 
boys, 676 academies for girls, 293 orphan asylums, 106 homes 
for the aged, and 5,687 parochial schools with a total enrolment 
of 1,537,644 children. No fewer than twenty-seven States in the 
Union have a Catholic population of 100,000 or over, and four 
States have passed the million mark. The following is the 
national Catholic honor roll: 1. New York, 2,962,971; 2. Penn- 
sylvania, 1,865,000; 3. Illinois, 1,482,587; 4. Massachusetts, 
1,406,913; 5. Ohio, 832,894; 6. New Jersey, 712,000; 7. Michigan, 
631,000; 8. Wisconsin, 586,857; 9. Louisiana, 549,700; 10. Mis- 
souri, 531,000; 11. California, 524,233; 12. Connecticut, 508,498 ; 
13. Minnesota, 478,335; 14. Texas, 411,790; 15. Maryland (includ- 
ing District of Columbia), 278,500; 16. Rhode Island, 275,000; 
17. Iowa, 263,431; 18. Indiana, 255,255; 19. Kentucky, 181,686; 
20. New Mexico, 150,573; 21. New Hampshire, 134,009; 22. 
Maine, 133,627; 23. Kansas, 131,128; 24. Nebraska, 115,433; 25. 
Colorado, 110,987 ; 26. North Dakota, 104,371 ; 27. Montana, 101,200. 
It is worth noting that this year’s publication is the centenary 
edition of our Catholic Directory. The first issue appeared in 
1817 under the title: “The Laity’s Directory to the Church Ser- 
vice,” and was published and sold in New York by Matthew 
Field. The difference between its seventy-two pages and the 
heroic dimensions of the present volume gives ample evidence 
of a century’s growth and activity within the Church. 



























































